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_| Harness racing, the biggest sport of them 
| all, is facing fierce competition for the 
| entertainment dollar from lotteries. But 
| tougher times have not hampered Atlan- 
tic Canada’s horses and drivers — some 
of them legendary, like ‘‘The Magic 
Man’’ Billy O’Donnell — who continue 
to break records at local, national and 
_—C_CLUUSS. tracks. PAGE 20 
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The central African country of Malawi 
has a thriving dairy industry, thanks to 
a joint New Brunswick and federal gov- 
ernment program. The farms are now es- 
tablished and the dairy herd is in full pro- 
duction under local management. Most 
of the Canadians are returning home after 
a successful conclusion to the project. 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


The shooting death of a Nova Scotia black 
raises questions about the criminal justice 
system. Graham Jarvis’ killer, a white, 
was acquitted. Jarvis’ family and com- 
munity demonstrated to press for re-trial. 
Many are dissatisfied with the way this 
case and those of other minorities are 
handled by the courts. PAGE 32 


FOOD 


Halifax home economist Paula Hiltz 
doesn’t have a conventional oven in her 
home but she teaches cooking and pre- 
pares family meals — all by microwave. 
Her favorite recipes are for fish and 
vegetables; the carrot pineapple spice 
cake is good too. PAGE 38 
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PUBLISHER’S LETTER 
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The Maritime identity — 
do you know what it is? 


O we have a unique identity as 


[) siisiness Newfoundlanders, 
Atlantic Canadians? 

Twenty years ago, the media were hav- 
ing a field day with the question of 
whether there was such a thing as a Cana- 
dian identity. Perhaps triggered by the ex- 
citement that surrounded the Centennial 
and Expo 67, many Canadians were 
prepared to say out loud that there was 
such a thing as a Canadian identity. 
Others laughed at the very idea. Every- 
body had lots of fun for a few years dis- 
cussing just what that identity was. 
Moose, mountains, and Mounties? The 
conservative fragment of North America? 
A vertical mosaic rather than a melting 
pot like the States? 

Mercifully, we don’t hear much about 
it these days. One reason seems to be that 
the characteristics which are unique to us 
— and that distinguish us from the peo- 
ple we’re most often confused with, 
Americans — have been getting larger all 
the time. No longer do many Canadians 
think of their countrymen as transplanted 
Brits or monarchist Yankees, or whatever. 

Our life incorporates borrowings 
from Great Britain, from France, from 
the U.S., from the native peoples with 
whom we share this land, and from the 
many other nations and cultures whose 
people have come here. But the combin- 
ation is like no other on earth. We are uni- 
que as Canadians in the things we share. 
We might still have the same old problem 
spelling out exactly what our identity is, 
but I don’t think there’d be many Cana- 
dians who’d argue that it doesn’t exist. 

But Atlantic Canadians: that’s 
another matter. 

Many people think there is no such 
thing as Atlantic Canada. The term and 
the idea originate not with the people who 
live in this part of the country, so the argu- 
ment goes, but with the folks who live in 
Ottawa and think they run the country. 
It’s too much of a mouthful for someone 
in Ottawa to say ‘‘Newfoundland, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and P.E.I”’ so 
they invented a shorthand: Atlantic 
Canada. 

The government of Newfoundland 
will have nothing to do with the term. 
Newfoundlanders are not going to be 
lumped in with the rest of this region by 
Ottawa, not at all. They are a separate 
province — it’s as far from Halifax to St. 
John’s as it is from Ottawa to Halifax, 
remember — with their own distinctive 
way of life, their own history, their own 
political traditions, their own art and 
music, even — some magn say — their 
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own distinctive version of English. 

Nor do I have to wait fora letter from 
General John Cabot Trail or any of the 
members of the Cape Breton Liberation 
Army to be persuaded that Cape Breton- 
ers have an identity as distinct, individual 
and strong as that of Newfoundland. As 
the general has been arguing for some 
time, the only thing Cape Bretoners are 
lacking is their own government — and 
the sense of separateness which they lost 
when the causeway was completed. 

But we can’t stop here. What about 
P.E.I.? No causeway has compromised 
its separate identity as an island — not 
so far, anyway. Remember when Premier 
Walter Shaw shocked central Canada 
when he told the panel on CBC’s Front 
Page Challenge that he considered himself 
an Islander first, a Maritimer second, and 
a Canadian third? Apparently public opi- 
nion polls showed that this was no minor- 
ity opinion; a majority of Island residents 
told pollsters the same thing. Isn’t it clear 
that Islanders have their own identity? 

As do the Acadians. As do the Mic- 
mac and Malecite peoples. As do the 
Brayons in the Madawaska. When it 
comes to identities, it seems Maritimers 
and Newfoundlanders have lots of them. 

But let’s take the Maritimes alone, 
leaving aside Newfoundland on the basis 
that Newfoundlanders are quite right 
about their separate identity. Lots of us 
identify ourselves not only as Nova Sco- 
tians or Islanders, not only as Canadians, 
but also as Maritimers. At Jnsight, we 
often have letters from Maritimers — liv- 
ing here and living outside the region — 
where people perfectly naturally describe 
themselves as Maritimers. The historians 
say that this started in 1920s, and it was 
not governments which invented the idea. 
Rather, the inventors were businessmen 
who discovered that in living and work- 
ing in the three Maritime provinces they 
shared many common interests and 
problems. 

So here’s the question: What is this 
Maritime identity? What do we have in 
common, that makes us unique and 
distinctive? How can you tell a Maritimer 
from a Newfoundlander or a Westerner 
or a central Canadian? What makes us 
different? 

If you have some ideas on this sub- 
ject, I’d very much appreciate your 
thoughts. Put them down on paper and 
send them to me here at Jnsight. I’llreport 
back to you in a few months on what, ac- 
cording to Maritimers, makes up the 
Maritime identity. 

—- James Lorimer 
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FEEDBACK 


Keeping in touch 
Well done! The February ’86 issue of 
Atlantic Insight was plump full of great 
reading. From the Halifax peace move- 
ment to Newfoundland’s ill-fated reset- 
tlement program, the variety was refresh- 
ing and the content rich. My only disap- 
pointment was to find I had finished the 
issue — after reading it from cover to 
cover! With monthly issues of Atlantic 
Insight and an annual Rise & Follies 
album (courtesy of a thoughtful mom), 
this transplanted Cape Bretoner manages 
to stay in touch. Keep up the good work! 
Olive Wadden 
Edmonton 


A reply to Kingsley Brown 

In his attempt to correct what he has 
termed ‘‘calumnious journalism,’ 
Kingsley Brown has unfortunately further 
garbled key findings of the task force on 
chemicals in the environment and human 
reproductive problems in New Bruns- 
wick, Feedback (Feb. ’86). 

For the record, the task force did not 
find associations between an index of 
potential agricultural chemical exposure 
and a sub-category of neural tube defects 
and with stillbirths. During the course of 
our work it became clear that available 
information on actual chemical use in 
agriculture was quite inadequate for 
epidemiological studies. For this reason, 
and in order to address our terms of ref- 
erence as thoroughly as possible, an in- 
dex was created taking into account both 
soil capability for crop production and 
the key times of year during which chem- 
icals are widely used in agriculture. In 
reference to the neural tube finding, we 
stated, ‘‘While there is insufficient 
evidence to judge whether this is a causal 
relationship, clearly this possibility must 
be recognized. It is therefore recom- 
mended that research into neural tube 
defects in the context of the agricultural 
environment be given a high priority by 
the New Brunswick government, includ- 
ing both chemical and non-chemical 
hypotheses.’ In the context of the 
stillbirth association, we stated ‘‘In view 
of this finding and because of an approx- 
imately unusual cycle of stillbirths ob- 
served mainly within the Saint John River 
Basin and the fact that New Brunswick 
demonstrates a small but consistent ex- 
cess of stillbirths when compared with 
Canada and adjacent provinces, there is 
a good case for continued investigation 
into this problem in reference to the 
agricultural environment.’ 

In our report, which is accessible in 
several libraries in the Maritimes, we took 
great care not to over-interpret our find- 
ings. Statistical associations may be 
causal or non-causal. The associations 
observed in New Brunswick might be ex- 
plained by factors other than actual chem- 
ical exposures. However, such factors 
would have to be more active in the same 
geographic locations and at the same time 
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of year as chemical applications. 
Brown appears to be singlemindedly 
negative in all his comments about 
Dalhousie University. Ironically, he cor- 
rectly describes the task force’s work as 
‘‘the most comprehensive review of 
human reproductive problems ever 
undertaken by any Canadian province?’ 
He thus fails to acknowledge that the 
selection of the task force, its research 
strategy, the immense amount of work in- 
volved, and its leadership were provided 
at the invitation of the New Brunswick 
department of health, by Dalhousie Uni- 
versity. There is quite obviously a need 
for more balanced commentary on both 
sides of this issue. 
Franklin M. M. White, M.D. 
Professor of Epidemiology; 
and Vice Chairman, 
Task Force on Chemicals 
in the Environment and 
Human Reproductive Problems 
in New Brunswick. 


Ray Guy hooks a live one 
Some of us gardeners very much en- 
joy horticultural trivia such as that con- 
tained in Ray Guy’s column, February 
flowers that bloom in the mind, un- 
touched by dirt (Feb. ’86), but I have a 
sneaking suspicion he put in several in- 
correct statements just to find out how 
many gardening-type readers he has. At 
any rate he hooked this one. According 
to my sources it was the mandrake (not 
the peony) that did the screaming and had 
to be pulled from the ground by a dog. 
(Not important really.) As to the state- 
ment about the strawberry: ‘‘Doubtless 
God could have made a better berry, but 
doubtless God never did’’; it is attributed 
by Izaak Walton of fishing fame to Dr. 
William Butler (1535-1618), a medical man 
called the Aesculapius of his age. To all 
gardeners, Ray Guy included, my wish for 
the coming season is, may all your weeds 
be edible. 
Betty Howatt 
Tryon, P.E.I. 


Denominational Schools 
It will come as a great shock to the 
Protestant and Catholic School Boards 
here in Québec to read that ‘‘Newfound- 
land is the last province where schools are 
divided along religious lines’. Opposing 
the denominational school system (Feb. 
°86). Tsk! Tsk! How could you, Atlantic 
Insight! 
Brian Webb 
Westmount, Que. 


More down home recipes, please 
The February issue of Jnsight has been 
a joy to me because of your article Cape 
Breton Cookies and we have enjoyed 
three recipes that were excellent: double 
peanut-butter (the best ever), oatcakes 
and sugar cookies. The others I’ll try 
sometime soon. The kitchen scale in the 
picture — we have the mate of it. It’s been 


in my husband’s family for many years 
and is so handy to have that I can’t im- 
agine keeping house without it. We both 
are transplanted Cape Bretoners (Sydney) 
but have lived in New Brunswick since 
1947. More nice down to earth recipes 
sometime soon. 


Elizabeth M. Ross 
Fredericton 


Cape Breton memories 

Regarding your article, Cape Breton 
Cookies (Feb. ’86), they all look good and 
I plan to make them — especially 
Highland Oatcakes and sugar cookies. I 
am a former Cape Bretoner (have gone 
there every summer for the past 25 years). 
In fact lam from Sydney Mines, the same 
town as Mary Gibbons, the lady you refer 
to in your article. I lived just down the 
road from her. My mother still lives there. 
About 35 years ago my late grandmother 
took me to Mary Gibbons’ house for 
‘‘prayer meetings’’ and she always had 
cookies. I guess they were Fat Archies and 
Highland Oatcakes. Reading her name in 
Atlantic Insight has brought back old 
memories to me. 


Marilyn Bilek (formerly MacLean) 
Willowdale, Ont. 


Kitchen tested recipe — before and 
after 
I would like to point out a mistake 
made in the article, Cape Breton Cookies, 
(Feb. ’86). The amount of water called 
for in the recipe for Highland Oatcakes 
should be 3/4 cup instead of 1/4 cup. Per- 
haps you could let your readers know; 
anyone unfamiliar with making these 
would find the recipe very frustrating if 
they try to make it with that amount. 
L.M. Ross 
Halifax 


Lorraine Pye replies, ‘‘1/4 cup water is 
accurate according to the original recipe. 
We made them again to be sure; they’re 
a very dry oatcake, unlike cookies.’’ 


MARKETPLACE 


The Lorenzen Collection — a book about 
the mushrooms of the Lorenzens of Lantz, 
N.S. 150 of their mushrooms illustrated 
in color. The book is available from: Mari- 
time Flavour Gallery, Lord Nelson Arcade, 
5675 Spring Garden Road, Halifax, N.S. 
B3J 1H1 (902) 422-2196 $13.50 acopy, 
plus $2.50 postage and handling. 


Marjorie Major Creative Writing Correspon- 
dence Course for anyone, anywhere. One 
to one method. 2840 Dutch Village Road, 
Armdale, N.S. B3L 4E6 for brochure. 


For Rent — self-contained unit in charm- 
ing 400-year-old home 35 miles south of 
London, England. From £60. per week. 
Telephone (902) 436-2814, Summer- 
side, P.E.I. 
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Canada’s first media event 


The Moose River gold mine disaster — 50 years ago this month — 
was hardly a disaster at all. It took on mythic proportions because it 


was broadcast live on radio 


by Sharon McLeod and Don McLeod 
here are only a handful of houses 
there now. There areno children. It’s 
hardly even acommunity. Yet fora 
few days 50 years ago — in April 1936 
— Moose River, N.S., was as well known 
in the western world as London or New 
York. 

The event that brought this about was 
the fabled Moose River gold mine dis- 
aster. Men were trapped 141 feet down for 
ten days, while rescuers worked furious- 
ly. In its next issue that year, the Dalhousie 
Review put it this way: 

‘*The preoccupation of the public 
mind with the fate of these unfortunate 
men was an almost unparalleled incident 
in modern history. Not only in Nova 
Scotia and in the city of Toronto, where 
interest might be expected, and where the 
printing presses could hardly keep pace 
with the public demand for latest details, 
but throughout the entire North Ameri- 
can continent, the happenings at Moose 
River swept all other news from the 
headlines. 

**In Great Britain, hardly less promi- 
nence was given by the press to the dra- 
matic sequence of events, and throughout 
Europe, radio programs were interrupted 
to supply listeners with the most recent 
information. Countless people sat up all 
night, and others carried their radio recep- 
tion sets into their bedrooms in their 
eagerness to follow the progress of the 
work.’?’ 

And how many men were trapped? 
Hundreds, surely. 

No. Amazingly, there were three — 
two mine executives from Toronto and a 
timekeeper. The rescue was dramatic and 
heroic, it’s true, but at atime when Hitler 
was preparing his move on the Rhineland 
and Mussolini was in Ethiopia, that alone 
hardly accounted for the publicity. And 
two of the three men were brought out 
alive — hardly a ‘‘disaster?’ 

This, in short, was Canada’s first 
media event — an event magnified by the 
function of the medium that carried it. 
Broadcaster J. Frank Willis persuaded his 
employers at the Canadian Radio Broad- 
casting Commission (soon to become the 
CBC) to send him the 60 miles eastward 
from Halifax to broadcast live — the first 
live, coast-to-coast radio broadcast in 
Canada. 

Willis’ reports were fed into U.S. net- 
works and relayed to Europe. Regular 
programs were interrupted for dramatic 
accounts: the drill breaking through after 
a week to the spot where the trapped men 
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were thought to be; the discovery that they 
were still alive; their first words from 
underground to families and rescuers; the 
death of one; and finally the rescue. 

When Willis arrived — just in time for 
the announcement that the men had been 
found alive — the print journalists had 
already been there a week. 

The print men grumbled, doubting the 
professionalism and ‘‘depth’’ of the 
upstart broadcast coverage. Academics 
and officialdom alleged outright sensa- 
tionalism and superficiality by the 
newcomer. There were a great many 
newspaper reporters there, Willis later 
recalled, ‘‘and a great many were not too 
friendly to a radio man coming in with 
a hot microphone after they had sat on 
the story for a whole week’’ 


Maritime Tel and Tel man listens for word from trapped miners 


Antipathy between Willis and the 
print reporters was partly natural rivalry 
but also partly based on Willis’ lack of 
credentials in the news game, says 
Graham Allen, himself a reporter for the 
Halifax Chronicle at Moose River and 
now retired after a career in the CBC. 
*‘Most of the print people working on it 
were professional news people. He was 
not. He was an announcer and sometimes 
actor and producer, and they thought he 
was inclined to flossy it up a bit?’ 

A complaint about Willis — although 
he wasn’t mentioned by name — came 
from an unexpected source: Premier 
Angus. L. Macdonald. In a telegram to 
the CBRC on April 21, after Willis’ first 
day on the job, he stated: 

‘*Speaking, I believe, for many people 
who have expressed annoyance at 
methods followed by some radio an- 
nouncers in commenting on the Moose 
River mine calamity, I protest against in- 
accurate exaggeration and over- 


dramatized nature of some radio com- 
ments. People of the province are natur- 
ally warm-hearted and sympathetic and 
in common with millions of others in 
world, are deeply stirred by plight of the 
entombed men. They have right to receive 
allinformation but I think they also have 
a right to accurate information and not 
suppositions broadcast by men of no ex- 
perience whatever in mining matters. 
Neither should false hopes be raised nor 
groundless fears engendered in already 
anguished hearts in the attempt to be 
dramatic and sensational’’ 

Allen says the premier was particu- 
larly peeved by the fact that when he tried 
to reach Moose River himself the road was 
clogged with curiosity seekers, ‘‘so he 
blamed Willis?’ 

The Dalhousie Review had some com- 
ments that might apply to media events 
still. It pointed out that at the time two 
miners in every thousand were killed on 
the job in Nova Scotia — twice the death 
toll at Moose River — with hardly any 
public awareness.of the fact. ‘‘We ought 
not be surprised that you cannot stir up 
the public mind about the accidental death 
of two statistical men ane thousand . 

, 2 while you can 
2=move a whole 
_ _‘° continent by the 

,S problematic fate 
'<of two actual 
Smen in a mine?’ 
The men in- 
= volved were Her- 
| =mankR. Magill,a 
: 30-year old Tor- 
< onto lawyer, and 
© his partner, Dr. 
g S David E. Rob- 
S S ertson, 60, chief 

aot staff at Tor- 

onto’s Hospital 

for Sick Chil- 

dren, who had 

purchased the 
mine the year before; and timekeeper 
Alfred Scadding, in his early 40s, a local 
man. It was Magill who died. 

Provincial inspectors had scheduled 
an inspection for the day after the acci- 
dent. There had been reports of ‘‘high 
grading’’ — the dangerous practice of 
mining rocks used as supports. The pro- 
vincial inspectors were prepared to write 
off the men within 24 hours of the acci- 
dent, but the miners wouldn’t give up. 
Much of the rescue was credited to the 
persistence of a young driller named Billy 
Bell. 

Today the area is honeycombed with 
old mine shafts. Some roads even ring 
hollow under a stamped foot. 

This spring brush is being cleared 
around the site. A local citizens’ commit- 
tee, with provincial and municipal help, 
is setting up a small park and museum — 
the latter due to open shortly. The focal 
point of the park is to bea rock cairn over 
the drill pipe sunk by Billy Bell. 
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Muscling in on the Irvings 


Pat Rocca has had dazzling success in many areas, but now he’s 
taking on the mighty Irving media empire. The jury is still out 
but so far The Citizen of Saint John looks as if it will make it 


by Marilynn Rudi 

e’re the small boy on the block,’ 

says Stephen Cook, associate 
publisher and editor of Saint 
John’s new weekly paper, The Citizen. 
Nevertheless, this ‘‘small boy”’ is creating 
some healthy competition in a city where 
the two Irving-owned dailies have enjoyed 
a virtual monopoly for the past 50 years. 

Since it first rolled off the presses 
March 6, 1985 the controlled circulation 
tabloid has grown to the point where it 
publishes 40,000 copies weekly, 38,000 of 
which are distributed free of charge to 
homes in Saint John and the outlying 
areas which havea total population pool 
of 114,000. 

The Citizen contains a mixture of 
something for everyone. ‘‘We have a 
social conscience,’ says Cook. ‘‘We cover 
things the daily media don’t have time 
for.’ The paper 
focuses on com- 
munity news and 
sports, with portraits 
of local celebrities, 
man-on-the-street in- 
terviews and popular 
regional columnists. 

Cook became 
associate publisher/ 
editor in October 
1985. Prior to this, 
he was the publisher/ 
editor of Atlantic 
Business magazine; 
he has also worked 
for the CBC in Saint 
John. Owner Pat 2 
Rocca, on the other ; _ 
hand, has no ex- 
perience in the ™ 


publishing industry. Editor Cook: reviving a proud newspaper tradition 


Rocca, 43, heads a lucrative group of 
development and construction companies 
based in Saint John and is best known for 
the city’s dazzling $100 million Market 
Square complex. 

Rocca, whose past reads like a rags 
to riches tale, came to Canada from Italy 
at the age of 15, unable to speak English. 
A high school dropout, he went into 
business for himself and has been suc- 
cessful ever since as ‘‘the king of shop- 
ping malls,’’ and as owner of a chain of 
movie theatres, building supply stores and 
apartment buildings. 

Considering the size, clout and finan- 
cial resources of the Irvings, the 
newspaper may be his most ambitious 
endeavor. Rocca did his homework 
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before sinking in excess of half a million 
dollars into his latest venture which 
employs 25 full-time staff and a small 
army of 400 young carriers. ‘‘Our surveys 
showed a real need for an alternative voice 
in this city. I saw a lot of potential in the 
publishing industry,’ he says. 

Shares in The Citizen have been sold 
to 40 Saint Johners in a limited partner- 
ship agreement, with Rocca maintaining 
his interest in the paper. The money from 
the sale — $600,000 — paves the way for 
future expansions. Rocca in fact, in- 
troduced a second paper, The Sunday 
Herald, on Feb. 9. This magazine-sized 
digest hopes to capture a readership of 
10,000-15,000 paid subscribers. With its 
content of 25 per cent local news, 25 per 
cent national news and the remainder in- 
ternational news, this paper won’t be in 
direct competition with The Citizen. 


Rocca, while having input into the 
paper’s graphics and an obvious interest 
in its financial viability (it is expected to 
break even in its second year), has no 
acknowledged pull on its editorial page. 
The first edition contained a story about 
local opposition to one of Rocca’s 
developments. This apparent freedom 
from control is one of the paper’s most 
proudly held tenets: ‘‘We’re an indepen- 
dent voice. ..completely;’ stresses Cook. 

The paper is not without its critics. 
Esther Crandall, co-ordinator of the 
Journalism and Related Media credit pro- 
gram at the N.B. Community College, 
believes that it’s too early to call the paper 
a success. “‘I’m a little uneasy about a 
paper that has had a 100 per cent turnover 
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in its editorial staff in the first eight 
months. Why are people not staying 
there? This sort of thing doesn’t give the 
paper a good reputation’’ Crandall 
herself wrote a column for The Citizen 
for three months and was informed that 
every column would pass Rocca’s desk for 
his perusal — somewhat of a taint on the 
‘““independent voice,’ Crandall also 
wonders about the publisher’s intended 
style — bold and brash — in reserved, 
conservative Saint John. 

Saint John presents a unique concen- 
tration of media ownership: the Irving 
family controls both dailies, The 
Telegraph Journal and The Evening 
Times-Globe, as well as the CHSJ radio 
and television stations. This concentra- 
tion of ownership, while the focus of court 
action in the past, has never been broken. 

With the Irving’s strong grip on the 
city’s media outlets and in a depressed 
economy, Rocca’s idea for a new paper 
was greeted with skepticism. Cynics have 
since been quieted. With an aggressive 
sales force, The Citizen has captured a 
significant share of the city’s advertising 
dollars. Two-thirds of the first edition’s 
60 pages were advertising. 

Rocca and Cook say they are not in 
direct competition with the Irvings. ‘‘We 
are taking what is rightfully ours: I don’t 
think anyone is losing;’ maintains Cook. 
‘*We complement the other media. We’re 
a weekly paper in a daily market; we don’t 
claim to be everything for everybody.’ 
Nevertheless, the Irving papers have 
reduced their ad rates and expanded their 
sales department. They’ve also beefed up 
their coverage of local news. Noting these 
changes, Cook says, ‘‘That’s what it’s all 
about: hopefully, the public gets served?’ 

Saint John’s media were not always 
so restrained. The city indeed has a 
vigorous and proud newspaper tradition. 
Saint John was the site of the first penny 
newspaper in the British Empire in 1838. 
Inthe 19th century, when Saint John was 
a prosperous economic centre, 17 
newspapers thrived. These lively partisan 
publications expressed every shade inthe 
local political and religious spectrum. 

The entry of The Citizen into the 
market (or re-entry, as there was an earlier 
Citizen in the first part of this century) 
is a small attempt to regain some of this 
past glory and to provide a refreshing 
alternate look at life in Canada’s oldest 
incorporated city. The Citizen’s home is 
one of Saint John’s landmarks: the roun- 
ded facade of the old Canada Permanent 
Building, beside City Hall and across 
from Market Square. ‘‘We’re hardly in 
a fly-by-night location?’ Cook gestures, 
as his arm sweeps round the building’s 
high ceilings, Ionic pillars, panelled in- 
terior and large windows. 

‘*We’re the only newspaper to start up 
in a daily market in North America in the 
last four or five years,’ Cook asserts. ‘‘It’s 
an exciting proposition — a bold and dar- 
ing project. We’re here to stay?’ 
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Farms VS. arms: a dilemma 


A plan by Litton Industries to make defence equipment has 
created a controversy on the Island that kept a cold winter hot 


by Barbara MacAndrew 
he young couple sat with their two 
pre-school children, arguing as they 
drank milkshakes at a Charlottetown 
shopping mall lunch-counter. He wore a 
lapel button which declared, ‘‘Farms, Not 
Arms.’ She wore a button saying ‘‘Let 
Litton In’’ Her voice was strident as she 
said, ‘‘I need a job, George McNeil. Our 
farm has lost money three years ina row. 
If Litton comes here I can get a job and 
bring in money to keep a roof over our 
heads’’ He countered: ‘‘Janet, I can’t 
believe you’re saying this. Our only hope 
is for both of us to continue building up 
our farm. This was your dream as much 
as mine. We have to tell government to 
put their efforts into helping farms. Tax- 
payers’ money is being spent to bring Lit- 
ton to the Island and it won’t be spent 
helping farmers. It says so in that report 
(Coopers and Lybrand)’ The wrangle 
between the two continued through their 
children’s spilled milkshake, the putting 
on of coats and exit. 

The scene was typical of Prince Ed- 
ward Island this winter. The peaceful am- 
bience has been shattered by arguments 
about ‘‘war industry’’ coming to the 
Island. Everyone has an opinion on the 
Litton controversy. Letters for and 
against have been flooding into Island 
newspapers, and there has been a 
blossoming of lapel buttons. 

A recent P.E.I. newspaper poll show- 
ed that over 65 per cent of the public sup- 
ports Litton locating on the Island, 
although about a third of those said they 
wanted to have more details on any in- 
centives offered to the company. Rumors 
were rampant that government offered 
free land and plant construction, but the 
provincial government was saying 
nothing. 

The controversy stems from the col- 
laboration between the P.E.I. government 
and Litton Industries Ltd. of Toronto to 
win a $605 million federal government 
contract for the Low Level Air Defence 
Program. If successful, Litton will make 
radar components for missile systems in 
anew 70,000 square-foot plant in the West 
Royalty industrial park near Charlotte- 
town. The company says 345 jobs at least 
will be created by 1991. The contract — 
there are two other bidders besides Lit- 
ton — was scheduled to be awarded this 
month. 

Litton of Canada president Ron 
Keating cites several attractions which 
make P.E.I. the company’s first choice: 
a fine industrial park, clean environment, 
cultural amenities, ready workforce, 
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training facilities, and technological sup- 
port. Still, some skeptics question why 
P.E.I. was chosen and not incentive-rich 
Cape Breton, one of a number of other 
competing sites. They suspect large 
giveaways. But the answer could also be 
P.E.I.’s large non-union workforce, and 
the lowest average wage in Canada ($283 
per week). 

A committee of Island peace groups 
held a rally in Charlottetown in January 
to gather support for their opposition to 
the proposed plant. Earlier that week 
Islanders were surprised when David 
Weale, former chief policy adviser in the 
Conservative government of Premier 
Angus MacLean, spoke out against Lit- 
ton, saying he disagrees with his party on 
wooing Litton. ‘‘I oppose this sort of in- 
dustry for P.E.I. and I question imported 
solutions to P.E.I. problems?’ Weale said. 
‘*T want Premier Lee to tell Islanders what 
has been offered to Litton as incentive to 
locate here’’ Weale, a Central Christian 
church minister, and two friends in the 
party — University of P.E.I. professors 
(and party organizers) Harry Baglole and 
Ian MacQuarrie — have all written im- 
passioned letters to newspapers urging 
‘no Litton-type industry for our peaceful 
Island; 345 jobs don’t justify this deal?’ 

Premier Jim Lee, in a Rotary Club 
speech, said ‘‘Some comments critical to 
our Litton deal make me angry. I reject 
them because they are negative. This is 
a positive step ahead for us. There is no 
hidden deal.”’ 

In January a delegation of peace act- 
ivists visited the premier’s office to urge 
him to rethink the Litton deal. They asked 
for a public debate or plebiscite. The 
delegation included UPEI political 
science department head Reshard Gool, 
gallery director Hilda Woolnough, and 
book publisher Libby Oughton, all of 
Charlottetown. They are among an 
academic group which publicly opposes 
any escalation of war product manufac- 
ture. The group has called on govern- 
ments to ‘‘reverse this pattern of escala- 
tion of money spent on the war machine?’ 
saying that there’s ‘‘no excuse for this ex- 
pense when so many worthy projects are 
experiencing cutbacks?’ 

However, Islanders desperate for jobs 
are hoping that Litton will come and 
fulfill the promises made by government 
on job creation. 

Hillsborough MP and Environment 
Minister Tom McMillan is leading the pro- 
Litton lobby. ‘‘I have mobilized all the 
warm bodies in Ottawa to help me lobby 
for the low level air defense contract?’ 


(This includes the warm bodies in the 
Senate.) McMillan’s brother, Charles, 
chief policy adviser to Prime Minister 
Mulroney, is also a key player in the fight 
to get the plant. 

**P.E.I. has a lot at stake here,’ says 
Tom McMillan. ‘‘We need this. We are 
lobbying hard. Other provinces are do- 
ing the same. I make no apologies about 
this. Lobby is not a four-letter word. I 
beheve:it’s:the first time:all.P.E.f. 
parliamentary personnel and senators in 
Ottawa have set aside party lines agree- 
ing this is a good thing for P.E.I. and its 
population.’ 

Litton has said it will provide 345 
jobs by 1991. However, it does not say 
these jobs will go to Islanders; at least 
144 jobs require an engineering degree or 
a technology diploma. There are a grand 
total of four unemployed electrical/ 
mechanical engineers on P.E.I., and a 
few technologists with training that 
qualifies them for a specialist job at 
Litton. About 140 jobs will go to resident 
Islanders. Most are minimum wage level 
— waitresses, janitors, drivers, assembly 
line workers, security and stenographic 
people. 

The Coopers and Lybrand report says 
Litton will create 487 spinoff jobs by 1991. 
These numbers, however, are based ona 
computer projection which doesn’t apply 
to P.E.I.’s economy and the consultants 
can’t explain how they derived the figures. 
Premier Lee has said with Litton the 
Island unemployment rate will be reduced 
by 2.9 per cent, a prediction based on the 
487 spinoff jobs, and it assumes all jobs 
will be filled by resident Islanders. 

The P.E.I. government also hopes Lit- 
ton will act as a catalyst to restructure the 
Island economy. The Coopers and 
Lybrand study refers to de-escalating the 
agricultural industry on P.E.I. and offer- 
ing Litton as one alternative to farming 
as a way to makea living. Again the ques- 
tion of how much incentive is being of- 
fered Litton crops up. Taxpayers’ money 
spent enticing Litton to the Island will not 
be spent helping traditional Island-owned 
industries, particularly an estimated one- 
third of Island farmers facing 
bankruptcy. 

However, the P.E.1. treasury is pro- 
jected to gain about $500,000 from all 
sources associated with a Litton move — 
if the province spends nothing to bring 
the company to P.E.1I. If the cost of Lit- 
ton incentives is more than $500,000, tax- 
payers will suffer a net loss. 

Government officials point out that 
although Litton’s commitment to remain 
in P.E.I. only runs to 1991, the company 
may decide to stay longer. Ultimately, that 
will depend on the multi-national head of- 
fice management in Los Angeles. Litton’s 
long-term commitment to P.E.I. is hazy. 
However, like most multi-nationals that 
decision will depend on whether the Island 
serves its company’s purpose when the 
time comes. 
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At last: a better lifeboat 


The search for a better lifeboat, and a better launching and recovery 
system, has been on since the Ocean Ranger sank. They’ve found one 
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— asimple affair that beat out the high-tech designs 


PROD successfully launched this lifeboat 17 times 


by Peter Gard 
Oometimes it takes a worst-case 
scenario to show just how fragile a 
man’s or woman’s life can become 
out on the frontier. The sinking of the 
Ocean Ranger in 1982, with a loss of 84 
lives, was one such scenario. An inex- 
perienced ballast room operator, a crew 
unpractised in rig evacuation, and a rig 
operator with a devil-may-care attitude 
to safety all contributed to the disaster 
when the big wave hit. 

Offshore safety has taken a quantum 
leap since the Ocean Ranger tragedy. Off- 
shore crews are now practised hands at 
donning survival gear and handling sur- 
vival procedures. Helicopter rescue has 
improved. The supply vessels which stand 
by each rig in case of emergency now come 
equipped with highly manoeuvreable 
rescue craft for fishing men out of the 
water. Above all, efficient early warning 
systems now ensure the speedy evacua- 
tion of crews before, and not during, an 
emergency. 

This is with good reason, for one piece 
of safety equipment hasn’t changed — the 
most critical of all. Four bright orange, 
60-person lifeboats still punctuate the fore 
and aft decks of every rig working the East 
Coast much as they did on the Ocean 
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Ranger. There’s still no way to use those 
boats to get an oil rig crew safely off the 
deck and into the water in a storm. 

Of all the stories to emerge from the 
tragedy, the story of the Ocean Ranger’s 
lifeboats is the most tragic. It’s thought 
that two of the four lifeboats made it off 
the rig, but neither got away undamaged. 
One of them sank. The other, badly 
holed and carrying 30 frozen, frantically 
bailing crew members, made it to within 
two metres of the supply vessel Seaforth 
Highlander before capsizing. The image 
of those panic-stricken near-survivors has 
haunted the East Coast oil patch since the 
disaster. Had there only been a way of 
recovering the lifeboat at least some 
would have survived. 

Launching a lifeboat off a rig is 
analogous to launching a boat off a cliff- 
face into shoal waters. Ships in distress 
at sea havea lee side, where a lifeboat can 
be safely launched and guided away from 
the sinking vessel. The open undercar- 
riage of a rig offers no such shelter. Low 
visibility from within the boat, howling 
winds and oncoming breaking waves 
guarantee not safety but disaster for a rig 
lifeboat crew. Small wonder that current 
safety thinking holds lifeboat evacuation 
from arig to bea procedure of last recourse. 
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Officials working on the lifeboat 
problem have been puzzled to know how 
to act. In May 1985 a study commission- 
ed by the Coast Guard from Dr. Derrick 
Muggeridge of Memorial University listed 
55 competing launch systems including 
such cumbersome and costly proposals as 
individual ejection capsules and a 
hydraulically-operated collapsible boom. 

Muggeridge shortlisted seven systems 
as the most promising. The one finally 
selected last fall for full-out testing in 
Canadian waters turned out to be the 
simplest: a pole and a line. 

The PROD system (for Preferred 
Orientation and Displacement), an inven- 
tion of the English lifeboat manufac- 
turing firm Watercraft Ltd., may be in 
place by next year on most of the oil rigs 
in operation on the East Coast. 

The system consists of a flexible 
80-foot tapered fibreglass pole. A line at 
the end of the pole attaches to the bow 
of alifeboat. As a lifeboat is lowered from 
its regular davits, the PROD line guides 
the boat out and away from the rig. A 
pressure sensitive diaphragm adopted 
from life rafts signals the automatic 
release of the lifeboat on impact with the 
water. 

PROD looks unimpressive when set 
alongside free-fall capsules and complex 
folding booms; yet it is on its way to 
becoming one of those ‘‘garage work- 
shop’’ inventions that outpace fancier 
competitors. The system has yet to be 
tested with full-sized, manned lifeboats, 
or under extreme winter conditions but, 
based on this winter’s initial tests, it has. 
already received its first order from a 
North Sea operator. In the years to come, 
low installation costs (estimated at 
$100,000 to $200,000 a lifeboat) along 
with PROD’s generous use of existing 
technology are likely to turn PROD into 
a major contender for the title of safest 
lifeboat launch system. ‘‘It’s the kind of 
system,’ says Maurice Ruel of the Cana- 
dian Oil and Gas Lands Administration 
(COGLA), ‘‘that when you see it dem- 
onstrated, the first question that comes 
to mind is ‘why didn’t I think of that 
myself?’’’ 

The lessons of the Ocean Ranger have 
been many, but they boil down to one: 
that effective safety is a linked chain and 
that one weak link imperils the rest. The 
present scramble to get PROD in place 
has as much to do with the ineffectiveness 
of current systems as it does with PROD’s 
proven virtues. But even a half-tested, ex- 
perimental launch system is better than 
what’s now available. In the words of 
Husky Oil’s PROD project manager, Fred 
Leafloor, ‘‘with PROD we’re picking up 
lifeboats in seas where we were nervous 
about launching before. The system’s sim- 
ple but that doesn’t mean it’s inadequate’’ 

‘‘Not inadequate’’ may not satisfy 
everyone on the North Atlantic, but it’s 
an encouraging advance on a life-and- 
death problem. 
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A Pacific Coast extravaganza 


Expo 86 is a big party B.C. style — a lavish affair full of controversy 


i 


by Tom Regan 
wo million British Columbians have 
their fingers crossed. Expo 86, due to 
open May 3rd, will either be a dazz- 
ling success or a financial nightmare. 
On the north shore of Vancouver’s 
False Creek, the pavilions are nearly com- 
plete — plain, square structures sup- 
ported by thick tubing that gives the im- 
pression of a fleet of spaceships. Over 
them hovers the potential for greatness 
or for disaster. Labor-management rela- 
tions, the weather, politics and a number 
of other factors are all variables that have 
to turn out right. 
To some degree, Expo 86 is already 
a success. Organizers have raised more 
than $145 million from corporate spon- 
sors, while 45 nations will be represented, 
including, for the first time at the same 
world’s fair, the United States, the Soviet 
Union and China. 
Eight of the ten provinces, including 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, 
will also operate pavilions, although it 
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Canada Place, the ship-like structure which houses the Canadian Pavilion at Expo is also a cruise-ship terminal, hotel and theatre 


took a last minute funding agreement be- 
tween the two Maritime provinces and the 
federal government to ensure the region 
was represented. 

“We always felt we should be a part 
of it, because it is a national exhibition, 
taking place in Canada,’ says Rollie 
Thornhill, Nova Scotia’s development 
minister. ‘‘If it was going to be held in 
Halifax, we’d feel pretty terrible if the 
province of British Columbia did not take 
part. Our problem was the money. We 
talked about going in as a Maritime 
pavilion, all the provinces, and then that 
fell through. Then the federal government 
came in and offered half a million dollars 
to the province if they would participate?’ 
That was two-thirds of the $738,000 cost 
and Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island were in. 

Each province has been given one 
module, roughly 250 square feet of free 
space. The last minute entry, and the 
problems with money, mean the pavilions 
will probably not be the dazzling attrac- 


tions they were in Montreal for Expo 67 
when there was an Atlantic pavilion. 

The acknowledged key to success for 
Expo, however, is not the number of 
groups participating, but the promotion 
of the event itself. Eighty million dollars 
have been budgeted to take Expo 86 to 
the world. California will receive $12 
million in advertising alone, primarily in 
the Los Angeles and San Francisco areas. 
Coca-Cola will put the Expo logo on mil- 
lions of Coke cans, and McDonalds res- 
taurants are making Expo 86 the focus 
of a continent-wide promotional blitz. 
Locally, signs of Expo are flowering: 
on the sides of CN trains, CP planes, 
even milk cartons of a Nova Scotian 
dairy. 

Expo public relations officials are the 
very soul of upbeat, selling the fair with 
a gung-ho vigor. ‘‘A lack of promotion 
is one of the main reasons why two con- 
secutive fairs in the deep southern U.S. 
failed,’ says Jilian McInnes, a spokes- 
person for Expo 86. 


But even the mountain of publicity 
hasn’t helped stem the growing number 
of problems that have pestered the fair 
from day one. Many Vancouverites, 
afraid of the effect a disastrous Expo 
might have on the provincial budget, have 
withheld their support. At one time their 
leader was the city’s mayor, Mike Har- 
court. Political realities, and the pressing 
need for Expo 86 to succeed, finally made 
Harcourt an Expo supporter, though he 
says his early doubts were justified. ‘‘We 
had to shake down issues like the debt of 
the 1976 Montreal Olympics,’ he told a 
press gathering. ‘‘We had to prepare our 
communities for problems like traffic 
congestion, and people getting kicked out 
of housing. And I think we’ve minimized 
these impacts.’ 

Minimizing impacts is one reason why 
Jimmy Pattison was appointed to head 
the fair in June 1985. Pattison, a multi- 
millionaire businessman, has fired 21 
Expo executives since taking over from 
former president Michael Bartlett, to the 
applause of local businessmen and 
political leaders. Pattison puts off the 
$311 million debt forecast for Expo 86 as 
anormal part of running a huge business 
venture. 

Pattison is confident of a large turn- 
out because of the quality of the fair, 
which is indeed spectacular. Difficulties 
aside, Pattison and his organizers have 
put together a mind-boggling display of 


some of the newest technology humanity 
has to offer. 

Highlights will include the Japanese 
High Speed Surface Transport, known as 
the HSST, which literally flies along its 
400 metres of track. Swiss-built monorails 
will carry people around and above the 
Expo site. And Vancouver’s new pride, 
the Skytrain, will transport visitors to the 
Canadian Pavilion, located on the Bur- 
rard Inlet, for free. 

The theme of transportation is best 
illustrated by the undulating $4.3 million 
sculpture, Highway 86, a 217-metre long 
environmental artwork. Over 200 modes 
of transportation are featured on the 
sculpture, including a pair of sneakers and 
a full-size submarine. Meanwhile, cor- 
porations and governments are spending 
millions on communications displays. 

Entertainment includes a fireworks 
display every evening during the fair’s five 
and a half month duration. The 14 on- 
site theatres will feature over 14,000 per- 
formances during Expo. Five main rides, 
including the already locally-famous 
Scream Machine roller coaster ride will 
be available at a small extra charge. Most 
of Expo’s attractions are included in the 
initial cost of the guest pass. For adults, 
the World Festival of the Arts, featuring 
artists of international renown from par- 
ticipating countries, and Expo After 
Dark, a late-night entertainment event, 
are in the final planning stages. 


All four Atlantic provinces will be 
sending artistic representatives, including 
the Charlottetown Festival’s Anne of 
Green Gables, and Nova Scotia’s 
Mulgrave Road Co-op Theatre’s new play 
about the lives of Alexander Graham and 
Mabel Bell. 

Expo 86 has already sold more than 
eight million of the nearly 14 million guest 
passes needed to consider the world’s fair 
a success. That’s one reason why travel 
agents in the Atlantic Provinces are en- 
couraging people who want to goto Expo 
86 to book as quickly as possible. Jim 
Smith, president of Maritime Travel, 
which has 11 offices in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, says tickets are going 
fast. ‘“Things are getting pretty tight?’ he 
says. ‘‘It was slow before Christmas but 
now we are getting lots of inquiries. I have 
no doubt that the airlines will have to put 
on extra sections to take care of the 
demands for space. If somebody wants 
to go to Expo, they’d better get it done 
right away.’ 

Back in Vancouver, with Expo only 
short weeks away, and everything start- 
ing to fall into place, you would think that 
Jimmy Pattison could relax a bit. ‘‘Not 
at all)’ he says with a quick smile. ‘‘I’m 
very anxious that there be no financial sur- 
prises anywhere in this deal. I’m com- 
mitted to make sure our budget limits are 
kept. We are ready to go. And we can’t 
wait for opening day”’ fe 
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HARRY BRUCE’S COLUMN 


Dirty stories behind calm words 


We trust the word of governments more than we do that of private 
industry. But governments do lie and make hideous mistakes 


ost people believe any ‘‘govern- 
ment-backed guaranty.’ They 
trust the word of ‘‘the govern- 
ment,’ whose purpose it is to protect the 
people’s interests, more than they trust the 
word of private industry, whose purpose 
it is to reap profits. The older one gets, 
however, the more one’s suspicion of gov- 
ernment promises grows. That’s because 
eventually the dirty stories come to light, 
stories about the gullible who believed 
what a government told them, and paid 
for their naivete in hideous ways. 

ITEM ONE: A generation ago, the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission invited 
the people of the Mormon town of 
St. George, Utah, to ‘‘Come and see 
history being made.’ The history was a 
series of above-ground atom bomb tests, 
and the AEC assured everyone that, 
‘Health and safety authorities have deter- 
mined that no damage...as a result of 
AEC test activities may be expected out- 
side the limits of the (test) range?’ 

Now Mormons tend to trust author- 
ity. They trust their church, and they trust 
their government. Thus, as Christopher 
Reed would write in The Globe and Mail 
33 years later, ‘“To the patriotic Mormons 
of this little town amid the red mesa desert 
of southwest Utah, (the invitation) 
seemed an honor. They took classes of 
schoolchildren to a ridge on the edge of 
town to marvel at the pink-and-purple 
mushroom clouds drifting toward them 
from the Nevada test site, 190 kilometres 
to the west, upwind?’ When the wind blew 
towards Las Vegas and California, the test 
site was silent. 

So what happened? 

Well, in 1953, just after a test explo- 
sion called Dirty Harry, John Wayne, 
Susan Hayward, Dick Powell, and Agnes 
Moorehead fought a dust storm near 
St. George while making a scene for the 
movie 7he Conqueror. Cancer eventually 
killed all of them, and several of the film 
crew. Coincidence? Maybe. But in 1984, 
the Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation reported that the people of 
St. George were suffering rates for dif- 
ferent kinds of cancer that ranged from 
almost double to 11.42 times that of Mor- 
mons in the rest of Utah. 

Irma Thomas of St. George had no 
doubt about what had happened, nor 
about whom to blame. From her doorstep 
on Tabernacle Street, she pointed out to 
Reed the houses of the cancer victims 
among her neighbors: 
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‘*That was where the doctor and his 
wife lived. A test blast cracked his house 
and they gave him $100, but cancer took 
both their lives. The mayor lived over there 
and he died of cancer, and the one behind 
him, and the one behind him, they all died 
of cancer, and two music teachers across 
there lost two children to leukemia. Two 
girls on that block had mastectomies.. .”’ 

Mrs. Thomas’ husband had been 
fighting cancer for 15 years. Their four 
daughters had all had several miscarriages 
or stillbirths. She herself had only recently 
discovered she had a virulent form of can- 
cer, and she actually managed to laugh, 
‘*Isn’t that wonderful? How could I miss 
it‘here?”’ 

She added, ‘‘At the same time doc- 
tors and scientists from Washington were 
coming here with assurances that we were 
not being harmed, they were urging me 
to build fallout shelters to protect us from 
the Russians. Well, it turns out it was 
Americans who were creating the danger. 
I shouldn’t say this about our govern- 
ment, but they lied...’’ 

Mrs. Thomas had a flair for irony. She 
said these things two years ago. I hope 
she’s still around. 

ITEM TWO: In the late 50s, Robyn 
Gregory and Jerry White worked for 
agencies of the New Brunswick govern- 
ment by spraying Brushkill along power 
lines, roads, and railway tracks. They 
mixed and sprayed the stuff by hand. 
**Brushkill was the trade name for acom- 
pound of the herbicides 2,4-D and 
2,4,5-T,’’ a Canadian Press story ex- 
plained a couple of years ago. ‘‘In the 
early days of their development, the herb- 
icides contained high levels of dioxin, a 
contaminant produced in the manufac- 
turing process that is considered ex- 
tremely toxic and is suspected of causing 
numerous health problems.’ 

White, now in his late 40s, has mild 
arthritis, and Gregory, 50, has endured 
several afflictions, including a serious dis- 
order of the pancreas. But by comparison 
with other men who handled the spray 
when they were young bucks, White and 
Gregory may just be lucky. ‘‘So far,’’ 
Gregory said in ’83, ‘‘we’ve identified 142 
men who worked on those spray pro- 
grams and of that, 48 are dead. That gives 
us an attrition rate of 33.8 per cent, which 
is higher than anything I’ve ever read. The 
disorders we keep finding in these men 
include arthritis, nervous and mental 
problems. . . heart disease, liver problems 


and tumors. Almost every bloody one of 
them has not, one but a combination of 
all these symptoms at the same time. The 
human body deteriorates with age but, by 
God, it doesn’t deteriorate with this many 
factors involved all at the same time,’ 

Hadn’t anyone in government warned 
them about Brushkill? 

**We were told it was safe enough to 
drink?’ White said. 

ITEM THREE: Just before last 
Christmas, the Pentagon disclosed plans 
for 40 test flights of unarmed Tomahawk 
cruise missiles over the Florida pan- 
handle. The Pentagon, the New York 
Times reported, ‘‘said the odds against 
a malfunctioning missile’s raining death 
and destruction on the populace below 
were a quadrillion to one?’ What hap- 
pened next was suitable for a skit on 
Monty Python’s Flying Circus. 

The first Tomahawk tested, shot from 
a nuclear submarine in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, careered off course, hurtled across 
the coast, and after chase planes aborted 
its flight by springing its parachutes, 
tumbled into the woods near Freeport on 
Choctawhatchee Bay. Not to worry, a 
Pentagon spokesman said in effect, the 
crash site was unpopulated. 

“If that thing had been an eyelash 
off?’ one Regina Burgener told reporters, 
‘it would’ve hit my house.’ She said the 
Pentagon’s claim that the aborted flight 
of the 18-foot Tomahawk posed no threat 
to human life was ‘‘an out-and-out lie. 
There are houses up there?’ 

CONCLUSION: Human error is in- 
evitable. The error at St. George, Utah, 
stemmed from both ignorance of radia- 
tion hazards, and ugly duplicity in the 
grand cause of “‘history being made?’ The 
error in New Brunswick was more likely 
the result of unquestioning faith in an ‘‘ef- 
ficient’? weed-killer. The Tomahawk, 
thank God, hurt no one. But this test flight 
was nevertheless a frightening fiasco, and 
the bland fibs of the flesh-and-blood ro- 
bots in the Pentagon were ever more fright- 
ening. Their purpose was to assure every- 
one that, ‘‘We know what we’re doing?’ 
They didn’t, just as someone didn’t know 
what he was doing during production of 
the Challenger space shuttle that, only a | 
few weeks after the Tomahawk farce, in- 
cinerated seven astronauts. 

Knowing that no human has ever been 
immune from error, how can the U.S. con- 
template spending trillions to mount a ‘‘de- 
fence system’’ in outer space? No matter 
who’s promoting it — and whether you call 
it Star Wars or Strategic Defence Initiative 
— this plan is a symptom of lunacy. 
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Why is it most economy pe sedans have one ba in common? They're 
invisible. You don’t stand out. You disappear. il 
Fortunately this isn’t the case with the 1987 Nissan Sentras. It’s a totally 4 A 
new look Sentra. A Sentra that will get attention. That says you have more 
style...more taste. That you’re proud to show you're stepping ahead. 

Sentra’s distinguished look commands the attention of onlookers. Its 
lines. Its detail. Its quality, will turn heads. And then turn them again. 

Inside it offers ample room for young families on the go. Sentra is ap- 
pointed with features you’d expect from cars costing much, much more. Con- 
toured reclining bucket seats. Intermittent wipers. Rich fabrics. State of the at , 
art instrumentation. Tilt steering. | or iy 
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But not only was the body enriched, so was the soul. A new single point | iii 
fuel injected 1.6 litre overhead cam engine in the Sentra 2-door Coupe will ASSAM Mv a 
open a few eyes and minds. And Sentra’s handling is amazingly responsive. |} | ‘ , s wi sn ii = . ai : Hii 

Of course, Sentra’s amazingly low starting prices mean that now you can , 
afford to be choosey. Because there are 8 Sentras to choose from. Four-doors. 
Two-doors. A Wagon. And a new Sports Coupe that will change your point of 
view of “family” cars. Your Nissan dealer invites you to step a year ahead with 
an 87 Sentra. SENTRA GXE 4-DR. SENTRA SE COUPE 


Is it possible to go unnoticed? ADDED SECURITY PLAN. Protect your new 
. Nissan car or truck with the purchase of Nissan's nian 
Impossible. “Added Security Plan”. Some of the equipment N y SSAN 


shown or mentioned is available at extra cost. 


1987 NISSAN SENTRA 
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The New Brunswick purebred Holstein cattle airlifted to Malawi are in full production averaging 19.5 litres of milk a day 


New Brunswickers in Malawi 


A modern dairy industry has been created in this central African country, 
thanks to the expertise and dairy cattle breeding stock of New 
Brunswickers. Well established, it’s now in Malawian hands 


he legendary Dr. David Livingstone 
named it Nyasaland, ‘‘Land of the 
Lake.’ It was one of the smaller col- 
onies established in the late 19th century 
when the British Empire held sway in 
Africa in a wide ribbon that ran 4,500 
miles from Alexandria in the north to 
Cape Town in the south. Independent 
since 1964, it’s now called Malawi and 
would hold as much interest for most 
Atlantic Canadians as the Gobi Desert 
were it not for a $10.5 million aid cum self- 
help project carried out by the New 
Brunswick and Canadian governments. 
Landlocked in southeast Africa, 
Malawi is the size of New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia combined. But, with between 
six and seven million people, it has some 
four times the population of the two pro- 
vinces. With no significant mineral 
resources or industrialization, its 
economy is almost entirely based on 
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labor-intensive agriculture. Per capita in- 
come is only $300 a year. Tea and tobac- 
co are the most important cash crops and 
export earners. There’s a wide variety of 
tropical fruit but most people live on a 
steady diet of maize or corn which is 
grown on 75 per cent of all the cultivated 
land. Maize, however, isn’t a complete 
protein food. Milk is... 

Enter the Canadian International 
Development Agency, Ottawa’s agency 
for channelling aid to developing coun- 
tries, and the New Brunswick govern- 
ment. Together they developed a plan to 
ship 500 head of New Brunswick dairy 
cattle to Malawi. That was over six years 
ago and now, the project being well and 
firmly founded, the Canadians are turn- 
ing it over to the Malawians and return- 
ing home. 

Since 1979 two 2,200-acre farms have 
been constructed — Katete Farm on the 
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outskirts of the capital city of Lilongwe 
and Ndata Farm, 300 miles south near the 
country’s commercial centre, Blantyre. A 
third farm, built by the Malawians 
themselves, is located near Lilongwe and 
houses New Brunswick-bred Jersey cattle. 

The first shipment of 240 head of 
Holsteins and Jerseys was airlifted from 
Moncton in September 1981. Armed with 
the experience gained in an earlier airlift 
to Uganda that CIDA’s Dr. Walter 
Redekop says had ‘‘many elements of 
failure?’ the New Brunswick-organized 
flight went swimmingly. Ten per cent 
mortality is considered normal for such 
gruelling trips but only three animals, or 
just over one per cent, were lost during 
the 21-hour flight to Malawi. Even so, half 
the herd had to be treated for pneumonia. 
Also, the cattle had to be quarantined for 
one year to protect them against unique- 
ly African but treatable ticks and tick- 
borne diseases and the untreatable East 
Coast fever. 

The second, equally successful ship- 
ment was made from CFB Chatham in 
September 1982. In all, dairy farmers 
received about $500,000 for their calves 
and heifers — ‘‘certainly an incentive for 
New Brunswick farmers to upgrade the 
genetic breeding of their herds or purchase 
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new stock;’ says David MacMinn, the 
province’s assistant deputy minister of 
agriculture. 

The reason for importing New 
Brunswick Holsteins was simple — they 
and others of their breed are the super- 
cows of the world, producing over 22 litres 
of milk a day. By contrast, Malawi’s 
native Zebu cattle give only two litres a 
day. Through crossbreeding to mix the 
milk-producing ability of the New 
Brunswick cattle with the disease- 
resistance of the local breed, the Mala- 
wians hope not only to become self- 
sufficient in fluid milk production but 
also to export powdered and condensed 
milk. 

More than New Brunswick cattle 
crossed the Atlantic. Most of the project 
managers were New Brunswickers and all 


had a Malawian counterpart to take over 
as soon as he was trained to look after 
the myriad needs of high-producing cows. 
Today the farms are completely under 
Malawian management with only a few 
Canadians staying on as advisers. 

It’s not been a one-way learning ex- 
perience. ‘‘Clerk of the works’’ Ted 
Henry of Truro, N.S., says of the Mala- 
wians, ‘‘As a people, they’re kindly. 
They’|l find an easy or nice way of saying 
you’re crazy if you’re going down the 
wrong road. That’s one of the first lessons 
you have to learn, that as an expatriate 
working in any foreign country the peo- 
ple that live (there) know more about their 
conditions than we will know unless we 
stay our lifetime. So you have to look to 
them for guidance. That’s necessary to do 
anything.’ 

Learning to give and take guidance 
with patience and understanding was one 
thing. Coping with natural peculiarities 
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Dr. Brian Bedard (left) instructs Andrew Kapu in the treatment of tick-transmitted diseases 


was something else. Ndata Farm manager 
Bill Pratt of Hartland had to deal with 
some problems never encountered back 
home in New Brunswick — such as ba- 
boons raiding the corn fields and giant, 
concrete-hard anthills that kept cropping 
up in the fields. Pratt, who finished his 
Malawi assignment earlier this year, says 
with a laugh, ‘‘The anthills are about the 
size of rock piles in Carleton County. The 
ants work the soil up in mounds four to 
five feet high and it takes over an hour’s 
work witha D-6 bulldozer to knock them 
down. The baboons are real pests, not like 
deer or bear back in Hartland. They hit 
a corn field and can clean it in a matter 
of hours, so we have guards on duty to 
keep them away.’ 

The climate was a problem, too. ‘‘One 
might think that without snow Malawi 


would be an easy place to farm,’ says pro- 
ject manager Al Walls, thinkng of the 
harsh winters experienced by New 
Brunswick farmers. ‘‘On the contrary, we 
have to cope with eight to nine months 
of dry season and three to four months 
of rainy season.’ . 

Living in Malawi obviously meant a 
change in lifestyle for the Canadians. The 
hot tropical climate, the slower pace of 
life and, in Ted Henry’s words, ‘‘the 
separation from home and family and 
friends,’ all required necessary ad- 
justments. And adjust they did, usually 
with alacrity. Shirley McLeod, wife of 
former herd supervisor George McLeod 
of St. Stephen, N.B., says with 
remembered pleasure, ‘‘It turned out to 
be a life of leisure for me?’ 

The McLeods had a full-time gardener 
and a cook to prepare meals, wash clothes 
and clean their government-provided 
bungalow. ‘‘My cook and I had a great 


Herdsman Patrick Ntambo at Capital Hill Farm 


time,’ she says. ‘‘He taught me how to 
prepare some of the new dishes in Malawi 
and I taught him some good North 
American favorites like pizza. The pace 
of life there is much slower, always assur- 
ing long lineups at grocery stores and 
banks. However, Malawians are so 
friendly. Everybody takes the time to say 
hello or ‘mulibwanji’ — that extra touch 
perhaps we North Americans have lost?’ 

Former Katete Farm manager Frank 
McCullough of Keswick Ridge, N.B., is 
another who is high on Malawi. ‘‘It’s a 
wonderful place to be...we were very 
happy coming to this country,’ He adds, 
‘‘there’s no racial discrimination 
whatsoever.’ 

Canadian involvement in the Malawi 
project ends this month. By then both 
the Katete and Ndata dairy operations 
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should be self-sufficient commercial 
farms selling milk to the Malawi Milk 
Marketing Board. As well, hundreds of 
independent, Canadian-trained Mala- 
wian farmers will have been provided with 
Holstein calves or semen for 
crossbreeding with their Zebus. 

Malcolm MacLeod, New Brunswick’s 
agriculture minister, says the project has 
been so successful that ‘‘CIDA is now en- 
couraging us to look into others that in- 
volve the movement of cattle?’ He says 
that the dairy project is one of the most 
sensible ways to help feed the Third World 
because ‘‘for every job we have a Mala- 
wian training alongside of our person, 
and that means when the project con- 
cludes we will not be leaving an enterprise 
without management?’ 

It’s aclassic case of Canadians ‘‘help- 
ing Others help themselves’’ To which 
Malawians are saying ‘‘Zikomo’’ — 
**Thank you.” 
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by Pat Connol 
ime was when harness racing in 


| Atlantic Canada was a leisured re- 7. 


_ prieve from the chores, a country fair 
attraction right up there with choir prac- 


tice and fiddle festivals; a time when often 
overworked farm horses trotted in de- 
fence of family honor over grass or mud 
in summer and snow-cleared lanes on fro- _ 
zen lakes in winter. A race was hardly a 
-e without a modest wager andeven the © 


‘most pristine Victorian spinsters were pre- 
pared to bet a bob with the ever-present 


genteel citizen who controlled the over- 


night betting pools and arranged a make 
shift parimutuel out of his back pocket. 


This was the golden age of propriety, of 


starched collars and bustles, bare-knuckle 


boxing and square dancing with a dram © 


or two of overproof rum taken onthesly. | 
Harness racing on the East Coast ha 


comea long way since then. Gone are the 
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Like most industries in a tightened 
economy, harness racing has problems. 
Revenues are down by about 15 per cent 
in the last several years, following a 
continent-wide pattern. Mostly it’s a result 
of competition from lotteries. The more 
casual racetrack patrons are simply 
spending their entertainment dollars in 
search of lifetime security, something 
track operators never pretended to offer. 

Never mind. For racing purists, the 
game’s the thing. In that sense racing fans 
here are not unlike other Canadian stan- 
dardbred followers, 13.4 million of whom 
passed through entrance turnstiles in 
1983. According to a study by the Tor- 
onto consulting firm Woods Gordon, rac- 
ing had a higher attendance in Canada 
that year than professional hockey, foot- 
ball and baseball combined. The typical 
fan, says Doug Harkness, publisher of the 
monthly Atlantic Post Calls out of 
Amherst, N.S., comes from ‘‘a rather 
broad spectrum, but mostly from blue 
collar ranks. Plumbers, carpenters, 
farmers, stevedores, taxi drivers, with a 
few doctors, accountants and lawyers and 
on big race days, politicians. Most of them 
like to gamble, but a surprising number 
come out just for the pure joy of watching 
the races.’ é 

What keeps the faithful coming, apart 
from the spirit of betting, are the legends. 
There are two current ones: the horse 
Waveore and the driver Billy O’ Donnell. 

The horse, owned by the Whebby 
Stables of Dartmouth and reined by Dave 
Pinkney, accomplished a feat once con- 
sidered impossible by becoming Atlantic 
Canada’s first 1:55 performer witha 1985 
victory in 1:54.2 (one minute, 54 and two- 
fifth seconds) in the Monctonian Cup at 
Moncton’s Champlain Raceway. That 
victory placed East Coast racing on a pla- 
teau that was once only a faint dream 
among the most optimistic. 

Also last year, Billy O’Donnell, the 
son of a Springhill and Sydney Mines coal 
miner, became the first driver in harness 
racing history to earn $10 million on the 
U.S. Grand Circuit — a remarkable rags- 
to-riches story. With five per cent of that 
money going into his personal bank ac- 
count, ‘“The Magic Man,’ as he has come 
to be known in racing circles, has become 
wealthy but unaffected. In short, he’s still 
a Maritimer. 

O’Donnell is the ultimate represen- 
tative of a breed of East Coast drivers and 
trainers who have ‘‘gone down the road’’ 
to find acclaim and sometimes fortune on 
major American tracks. Among the ear- 
liest was Earle Bradford Avery of 
Knowlesville, N.B., who went south in 
middle age to race against the best. Be- 
tween 1919 and 1972, the ‘‘Earle of 
Avery’’ had 1,196 official wins on U.S. 
tracks, paced the fastest mile of the year 
in the U.S. in 1965, held seven world re- 
cord driving performances and was 
elected to the Harness Racing Hall of 
Fame in Goshen, N.Y. He drove his last 
horse at age 78, the oldest active harness 
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racing driver competing in the big time. 
The Maritime record for longevity on the 
track is believed held by the late Col. 
D.A.(Dan) MacKinnon of Charlottetown 
who reined horses into his eighties before 
hanging up his tack in the 1950s. 

Joe O’Brien followed Avery to the 
Grand Circuit, a little fellow out of Alber- 
ton, P.E.I. who first earned recognition 
on Maritime tracks with free-for-all trot- 
ters like Dudey Patch of New Glasgow 
and Halifax-owned Brewer’s Gallon. In 
1951, O’Brien took Brewer’s Gallon out 
of 13th position to an outside win at 
Yonkers, N.Y. to gain the attention of 
California developer and horseman Sol 
Camp. His takeover of the training duties 
of the Camp stables was the beginning of 
a remarkable career that also led him to 
the Hall of Fame. 


Until O’Donnell, O’Brien and to a 
slightly lesser extent, Avery, provided 
most of the evidence of a special quality 
inherent in East Coast drivers and 
trainers. It’s a fact generally recognized 
by U.S. owners who are known to hire 
even Atlantic Canadian grooms for their 
horses ahead of Americans. Dan Mail- 
man, a Halifax advertising executive who 
served a stint as a groom on the circuit 
explains, ‘‘they’re impressed by the work 
ethic and a capacity to handle a greater 
load. Down there, they give you one or 
two horses to look after when you’re used 
to handling seven or eight.’ 

Lured by the brighter lights and big- 
ger bucks available on the southern cir- 
cuits, Atlantic Canadians learn their craft 
and make their contributions to home-style 
racing before ‘‘movin’ on?’ The list in 


Billy O'Donnell, ‘“The Magic Man’”’ is the first to earn $10 million on the U.S. Grand Circuit 


more recent times is lengthy and impres- 
sive: drivers like O’Donnell, Jim Doherty 
of Saint John, Archie MacNeil of Lower 
Sackville, N.S., and Fred Grant of North 
Sydney and Truro, all perform with dis- 
tinction on major American tracks. Grant 
is also known as one of the finest trainers 
in the business, as is Ted Andrews of Dart- 
mouth, now located in Florida. 

Others remain in Canada at larger cen- 
tres, such as drivers Mike MacDonald of 
Charlottetown and Marcel Barrieau and 
Steve Charlton of Saint John at Mon- 
treal’s Blue Bonnets, and Harry Poulton 
of Charlottetown, now in Calgary, who 
trained the second highest money winner 
of all time, On The Road Again. The list 
goes on. 

People like O’ Donnell allow youthful 
Atlantic Canadians to dream: of how it’s 


possible to come out of a small East Coast 
community and earn five per cent of ten 
million bucks. O’Donnell himself didn’t 
dream in those figures but now that he’s 
awake, The Magic Man shrugs off all sug- 
gestions of his being a superior performer, 
the ultimate success. Like many of the 
great horses he drives, O’Donnell has 
breeding. His father Henry (Henny) was 
forced to retire from driving after being 
injured and continues to train horses at 
Sackville Downs. His uncle, Art Porter, 
was considered to be one of the finest 
drivers ever in Maritime racing. Bill’s 
grandmother, Rita Porter, to whom he 
was close, was simply ‘‘Ma’’ for the many 
years she operated the track kitchen at 
Sackville Downs. Her death in 1985 
brought him back, to be close for a 
last time. 
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From his home in Paramus, N.J., The 
Magic Man remembers the days during 
the 1960s when it was his job to feed and 
wash down the horses, a racing appren- 
tice to his father and uncle; how he made 
the decision to move to Rockingham 
Park, Mass., in 1970 where he honed his 
skills on New England tracks for the next 
seven years. He remembers being taken 
under the wing of fellow Maritimer 
Doherty, ‘‘a great horseman who took the 
time and had the patience to work with 
me?’ 

O’Donnell could hardly forget 1981, 
when he took the plunge into the Big Ap- 
ple, and his meteoric rise to stardom in the 
sulkies of two horses named Nililator and 
Guts at the Meadowlands, the pinnacle of 
standardbred racing. In 1984, he sat behind 
the two-year old Nililator and coaxed the 
great athlete to a world record 1:52.4-mile 
victory in the $2,161,000 Woodrow Wilson 
Pace. He had Guts battling it out all season 
with On The Road Again for three-year 
old pacing supremacy in North America. 
He downplays his roles and of Nililator 
he says, ‘‘I never before drove a horse with 
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Winning driver Fred Grant is known as one of the finest trainers in the business 


David Pinckney drives Waveore, Atlantic Canada’s 1985 Horse of the Year 
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SO much raw speed.’ 

Yet driving six or seven nights a week, 
with as many as ten drives per night, 
sometimes commuting by helicopter from 
Yonkers to Meadowland, or vice versa, 
there are some milestones in his life he has 
trouble remembering. Like the name of 
the horse he rode to victory Feb. 16 of this 
year at Saratoga, N.Y., for his 3,000th 
career victory. On the telephone the fol- 
lowing day he explained with typical mod- 
esty and a little embarrassment, ‘‘I was 
on so many horses last night ina mud bath 
here that I really can’t remember which 
race set the mark’’ It probably doesn’t 
matter. Every track enthusiast worth his 
salt at Saratoga and elsewhere knows it 
was D.V. Matt. 

While The Magic Man continues to 
pile up wins and money at the very top 
of his profession, Atlantic Canada’s 
Horse of the Year in 1985, Waveore, the 
catalyst in a record-smashing year on six 
Maritime tracks, was attempting to regain 
world-class performance levels on foreign 
tracks. The five-year-old son of Keystone 
Ore, with 1985 winnings of $247,000, had 
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raced poorly in six starts this year at Mon- 
treal’s Blue Bonnets Raceway but a 
change of location seemed to revive the 
popular pacer. In late February, Waveore 
moved to Yonkers and in his first start, 
pacing the mile on the outside, clipped off 
a last quarter in 27.4 seconds and won by 
a length in 1:58.3. Not his mark, but not 
bad for a horse that as a two-year-old 
almost didn’t get to the races at all. 

Purchased by Eric Whebby as a year- 
ling at the Lexington Sales in Massa- 
chusetts in 1981 for $14,000, hoof prob- 
tems plagued his early career which in- 
cluded a stint with O’ Donnell at Meadow- 
lands in 1983. Shipped to the Bolton 
Hospital in Pennsylvania for a diagnosis 
that proved incomplete, Waveore re- 
turned to Nova Scotia where original 
driver Wayne Whebby found the answer 
to the problem from an unlikely source 
— a Sheriff. Unusual except that this 
lawman, a deputy sheriff of Halifax 
County, also happens to be an expert 
blacksmith. ‘‘Ralph McCarthy is as good 
around horses’ feet as anybody I know,’ 
says the younger Whebby. ‘‘He just hasn’t 
received the recognition because he hasn’t 
worked with prominent horses.’ 

McCarthy determined that Waveore 
suffered from corn growths that could be 
controlled by a mixture of turpentine and 
iodine, applied after every third race. Now 
the Whebbys believe their prize can bet- 
ter his mark, perhaps lowering it to 1:52 
before he’s retired sometime in 1987. ‘‘I 
think it’s reasonable to expect that he can 
better his mark under the proper circum- 
stances. He likes a fast half and never 
tires, but up to now, on the mile track, 
he’s never been 100 per cent?’ 

It’s an expectation shared by others in 
the industry and a reason for track opera- 
tors to hope that records will continue to 
topple in 1986 as they did a year ago. 
Marketing is performance and race moguls 
need performance to lure the strays back 
from the lottery ticket vendors. Clearly, 
the standard of racing in Atlantic Canada 
is improving, due in large measure to bet- 
ter horses on better tracks. 

At an average yearly maintenance cost 
of $6,000, what manner of Atlantic Cana- 
dian buys racehorses and why? 

Clary Flemming, a Halifax owner of 
two young and uncertain starters says, 
‘**Average, everyday people of moderate 
means. You must understand that a love 
of the sport not the profit potential, in- 
spires people to invest in race horses. In 
the U.S., it’s'a big business, controlled by 
corporations, but here, with no tax 
breaks, owning a horse becomes an avo- 
cation for those who dream of coming out 
of the pack with a Fresh Yankee-’ Fresh 
Yankee was purchased at an American 
sale in the 1970s for $7,000 by Sydney 
lumberman Duncan MacDonald and 
went on to become the greatest trotter in 
the world, earning millions along the way. 

Wayne Whebby adds, ‘‘a horse like 
Waveore becomes community property, 
to be shared by everybody with an affec- 
tion for racehorses.’ 

In recent years, there has been a 


greater emphasis on Maritime-bred 
horses and the project has worked to a 
very large degree. Still, there are prob- 
lems. According to Truro horseman Ken 
Starratt, a central figure in the Rothmans 
Atlantic Sires events, ‘‘We have any num- 
ber of outstanding sires. What we still lack 
are the quality brood mares to complete 
the process. That’s something we’re work- 
ing on,’ 

In 1985, only two records remained 
standing at major Atlantic region tracks, 
Winner’s Accolade’s 1:58 performance at 
Truro Raceway and Rebel Blaze’s 2:03 


Saint John’s Exhibition Park was the scene of a major upset when Angel's Shadow defeated Waveore 


clocking at Avalon Raceway in St. John’s. 
All others became history ina remarkable 
sweep as East Coast racing entered the 
1:35:era: 

Beth Seelster, a four-year-old filly 
sired by Tarport Count, owned by David 
Kileel of Fredericton and reined by Mike 
Downey, lowered the Moncton Cham- 
plain Raceway mark to 1:59.1. Blair Ber- 
nard’s Overbrooks Sir John from Monc- 
ton broke the barrier at the Charlottetown 
Driving Park in 1:58.1. The most stunning 
upset resulted in another new track mark 
when Angel’s Shadow, owned by Murray 
Wade of Moncton and driven by Marcel 
Barrieau, defeated Waveore in a mile of 
1:57 and a half-fraction of a second at Ex- 
hibition Park Raceway in Saint John, the 
fastest mile ever by a Maritime-bred per- 
former. Records also fell at Fredericton 
Raceway, Summerside, Sackville Downs 
and Inverness. 

Truro Raceway staged the Rothmans 
Sires Stakes during the third Atlantic 
Grand Circuit Week and produced two 
records — a Maritime mark of 1:59.2 and 
a half-fraction for three-year-olds set by 
Big D, owned by Dennis James of Rothe- 
say and driven by Marcel Barrieau; and 
anew purse record of $31,700 for the final. 

Yet as the racing standard mounted, 
so too did problems in several areas. A 
strike shut down Exhibition Park Race- 
way for 11 weeks. Avalon Raceway oper- 
ated with some uncertainty about its future 
and the Canadian Trotting Association at- 
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tempted to wrest control of Atlantic har- 
ness racing from the United States Trot- 
ting Association, under whose jurisdiction 
the sport has remained since original or- 
ganization was instituted. In the end, a 
streamlined package offered by the CTA 
was rejected in a vote that opted for tradi- 
tion rather than innovation. 

There were developments whose por- 
tent is still unknown at Sackville Downs, 
Atlantic Canada’s biggest operation. The 
track was bought last August by Sussex 
Leaseholds Inc., a major development 
company in the Halifax-Dartmouth area, 


for an estimated $3.5 to $4 million from 
former owner Jack Cruickshank, a 
founder of the track in 1955 with his late 
father Capt. Jack Cruickshank Sr. and 
funeral director B.C. Cruikshank. Sussex 
principals John Hampson and Dafyd Wil- 
liams talk tough about the need to turn 
the operation around from the red to the 
black. ‘‘We’re business people who will 
make decisions based on business princi- 
ples?’ says Hampson. To some that kind 
of talk suggests the new owners might even 
close the track down in favor of some other 
kind of development. Hampson denies 
this, pointing to the $600,000 Sussex has 
recently spent to upgrade the facilities. 
The Avalon situation worsened after 
a near disastrous 1985 season when a 
horse shortage and the economic climate 
forced the St. John’s Trotting Association 
to place the raceway on the auction block. 
When public tenders were opened in late 
January, the track in suburban The Goulds 
was retained by prominent Newfound- 
land businessman Denis Galway with a 
reported bid of $350,000. Galway oper- 
ated the track as a major shareholder but 
says he now hopes to parcel the facility 
off to people interested in reviving the 
sport. The province may be without rac- 
ing in 1986, according to Kevin Fergus, 
assistant treasurer of the USTA. 
Meanwhile, the struggle to regain rev- 
enues lost in the last five years, whether 
through increased lottery activity, the 
sluggish economy or a slippage to other 


priorities, continues. According to 
Agriculture Canada, in 1985 the average 
single race handle (total wagered) was 
down, in some cases substantially, on all 
but three Atlantic tracks. Comparative 
figures with 1980 show that only Cham- 
plain Raceway, Truro Raceway and Sack- 
ville Downs were in a plus position over 
the five-year period. 

Moncton had the biggest handle in- 
crease (37.8 per cent), followed by Truro 
(32.4 per cent) and Sackville Downs 
(6.3 per cent). The biggest average race 
drop was recorded in Saint John (-40.5 
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per cent), closely followed by Charlot- 
tetown (-37.5 per cent). Sydney’s Tartan 
Downs slipped (-32.4 per cent) as did St. 
John’s (— 22.4 per cent), Summerside 
(— 9.3 per cent), Inverness ( — 23 per cent), 
Woodstock (-6.5 per cent) and Frederic- 
ton (-1.9 per cent). 

In a sport that’s been guided more by 
tradition and emotion than by normal 
business practices, harness racing in At- 
lantic Canada is perhaps at the crossroads 
of its existence. Functioning on a cash 
basis in a world of plastic currency, at least 
some regional operators are casting fur- 
tive glances at an American experiment. 
The plan, not likely to gain government 
approval in Canada, is to issue credit 
cards to race patrons who are then entitled 
to punch up their own race selections on 
a play now/pay later basis. The potential 
for total chaos boggles the mind. 

There are surely more practical ap- 
proaches to the malaise, one of which is 
offered by Scott Kane, public relations 
director at Sackville Downs and arguably 
the best track announcer in Atlantic 
Canada. Ina direct hit on the lottery com- 
petition, Kane says, ‘‘We have to get the 
message across to people that when they 
lay down $2 at the parimutuel windows, 
the odds of them winning something are 
much better than 17 million to one’’ He 
might have added that, unlike lotteries, 
parimutuel operations return 80 per cent 
of bets to the wagering public. Lotteries 
return less than 40 per cent. 
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Payofts and pitfalls: salmon 


farming on the Fundy shore 


The cage-rearing of Atlantic salmon holds a lot of promise for 
southern New Brunswick, but the industry must make its way 


through uncertain currents first 


by Richard Wilbur 

he cage-rearing of Atlantic salmon 

has been hailed by some as the wave 

of the future, the one way to meet 

the world’s demand for a desirable fish 

whose natural supply has been depleted 

by pollution and overfishing. The Bay of 

Fundy, with its cold, nutrient-rich water 

and many indented bays, is considered by 

aquaculturists to be one of the best places 
to do the growing. 

However, as salmon ranching in- 
creases in importance, Atlantic Canada 
is behind in the race at the outset, even 
within Canada. One startling fact is that 
there are about 40 grow-out operations 
for Atlantic salmon in British Columbia, 
in addition to established chinook and 
coho salmon operations. That’s more 
than on the East Coast. 

There are a few dozen growers and 
would-be growers of Atlantic salmon on 
the Atlantic coast, most of them concen- 
trated in southern New Brunswick. While 
some of them are making money, most 
of them are struggling. All complain 
about a constant shortage of smolts — 
the small Atlantic salmon and rainbow 
trout raised from egg stage in federal and 
provincial hatcheries. And with the vast 
but still unrealized potential of aqua- 
culture, there is the fear that big com- 
panies like Canada Packers, Connors 
Bros. or McCain Foods will get into the 
business in a big way and drive the smaller, 
independent producers to the wall. 

Then there are the many technological 
and biological uncertainties associated 
with bringing a fledgling industry to 
maturity. On this score, at least, help is 
on the way. Thanks to modest federal 
funds ($1.5 million over three years), 
Atlantic Canada’s first experimental fish 
farm is being established at Limekiln Bay, 
just west of Black’s Harbour in New 
Brunswick’s Charlotte County. Known as 
the Salmonid Demonstration and Devel- 
opment Farm, the venture will zero in on 
problems and needs identified by the fish 
farmers themselves. At least two of them, 
including John L’aventure of Fundy 
Aquaculture Ltd. on Grand Manan — the 
area’s largest and most successful 
aquaculture firm — will be members of 
an advisory committee chaired by Dr. 
Robert Cook, director of the federal 
Biological Station at St. Andrews. 

**We see this fish farm as taking the 
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risk from the fishermen,’ says Cook. ‘‘It 
won’t be a research station but a place to 
apply technology and pass on the results 
to those in the industry’’ Among the 
categories to be given priority are fish 
feed, cage design, growth experiments 
involving hormones and fish reaction to 
light. 

The manager of the experimental fish 
farm is Eugene Henderson, a veteran staf- 
fer of the St. Andrews station, who cau- 
tions those looking for magic money that 
it has taken five years for today’s sea-cage 
operators to get into the black (although 
a couple of those are near-millionaires). 

The few who are making it are mostly 
former commercial fishermen with a wide 
knowledge of the area’s tricky weather 
and tidal conditions. They also latched 
on to some of the best sites for cage- 
rearing and there aren’t many good ones 
left — Henderson estimates about 50 in 
the lower Fundy area. 

A few kilometres from the experimen- 
tal farm are two successful operators — 
Jail Island Salmon Ltd., a four-year-old 
venture begun by American expatriate 
Skip Wolf and his partner Walter 
Balasiuk, and Sea-Fresh Aquaculture 
Ltd., owned by Back Bay native Phil 
Hooper. Across Letete Passage, on Deer 
Island, three other farms are getting 
started. One of them, Deer Island Salmon 
Farms Ltd., is a re-start — the former 
Owner got wiped out by seals who de- 
voured thousands of dollars worth of fish 
days before they were to be marketed. 
Another Deer Island operator is Connors 
Bros. Ltd., the world’s largest sardine pro- 
cessor. The third is Fairhaven Salmon Ltd., 
started by two young fishermen. 

These operations, along with Fundy 
Aquaculture Ltd. on Grand Manan and 
Harbour de Lute Salmon Ltd. on Cam- 
pobello, have pooled their resources to 
form a marketing company, Atlantic 
Silver Ltd., located in St. George. From 
there, salmon are trucked to Saint John 
and air-freighted to restaurants and hotels 
in Montreal and Toronto. 

Just north of St. George on a small 
lake is the multi-million dollar hatchery 
opened last June by Sea-Farms Ltd., a 
branch of the giant Norwegian firm Mowi 
Inc., one of the world’s largest exporters 
of cage-reared salmon. In September, 
Canada Packers Ltd. purchased a half- 
interest in this hatchery and announced 


plans to spend $25 million to gain a foot- 
hold in commercial aquaculture. The fig- 
ure caused amazement, and some conster- 
nation among the independents — but it 
turned out that Canada Packers is more 
interested in West Coast aquaculture 
developments, where it has bought into 
several sea-cage operations, although part 
of that amount is earmarked for New 
Brunswick. 

Fish farmers like Grand Manan’s 
L’aventure have mixed feelings about 
sharing this new field with big corpora- 
tions. ‘‘If we don’t get independent hat- 
cheries,’ he says, ‘‘then we’ll see a shift 
to a few big fellows, outfits like Canada 
Packers or Connors Bros. or McCains. 
This would be a tragedy because this is 
an ideal business for the small and 
medium growers, who have already 
shown they can produce a world-class 
product?’ 

Since the cage operations began 
several years ago, independents like 
L’aventure have faced a constant short- 
age of smolts. The problem is that govern- 
ment hatcheries place most of their smolts 
in the tidal rivers to enhance the dwind- 
ling natural fish population. The cage 
growers get only a small percentage and 
two years ago this dwindled to the van- 
ishing point when disease swept through 
the hatcheries. 

When the Norwegians began building 
their $2 million hatchery near St. George, 
growers had high hopes the shortage 
would soon be over, but the first produc- 
tion run last summer fell far short of pro- 
jections. With Canada Packers a half- 
owner of this facility and making plans 
to get into cage production, the indepen- 
dents feel there may be even fewer smolts 
available for them from this facility. 
Another factor in this uncertain picture 
is Connors Bros. Ltd., a subsidiary of the 
George Weston Ltd. food conglomerate, 
which seems poised for a much larger role 
in commercial aquaculture, one that 
probably involves raising smolts. 

Then there’s the New Brunswick gov- 
ernment’s role. Money is tight, and the 
last fisheries minister, Jean Gauvin, was 
preoccupied with his north shore constit- 
uency’s inshore fishery to the point of be- 
ing indifferent and even hostile to 
aquaculture. 

Premier Richard Hatfield’s latest 
cabinet shuffle has raised the hopes of 
Charlotte County aquaculturists. The 
new minister is James Tucker of Letete. 
Although a teacher, Tucker comes from 
along line of Charlotte County fishermen. 
and has promised to make commercial 
aquaculture his priority. With a provin- 
cial election almost a certainty next fall, 
he has only a few months to make good 
that promise. It’s a promise that looms 
big in Charlotte County. With the much- 
discussed Star-Kist tuna plant closed, 
probably for good, the brightest spot on 
the area’s economic horizon is aqua- 
culture. 
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His grandson, Paul Stehelin of Port 
by Belle Hatfield 

Vas in the woods of Digby Coun- 
ty, N.S. The amazing railroad — 

and the forge, sawmill and houses have 
been razed. Electric lights — an absolute 
at the turn of the century — no longer 
welcome visitors rounding the last bend 
But the story of New France, as the 
settlement was called, lives again between 
son of the community’s founder. 
Documenting the founding, functioning 
Paul Stehelin’s book The Electric City 
bridges the gap between the folklore that 
and the reality of what it was really like. 
Stehelin is not the only person to have 


ou can no longer find the Electric 
with rails made of logs — has disappeared 
marvel deep in the woods of Nova Scotia 
in the 17-mile trek from Weymouth. 
the pages of a book written by the grand- 
and eventual dispersal of New France, 
surrounded the community at one time 
lived the fairy tale. Oldtimers in and 


Wade, N.S. recalls the ‘Electric City’’ 


around Weymouth need no introduction 
to the story of New France’s settlement. 
It’s a tale that has provided the basis of 
stories learned at their parents’ knees. 

At the turn of the century, when most 
families in the area were living a frontier 
existence with oil lamps, and diets of salt 
meat, salt fish, boiled tea and molasses, 
the community of New France with its 
French cuisine, its own electric generating 
system powering over 200 lights and a 
private railroad deep in the nearby woods, 
assumed the proportions of a fairy tale 
to many. 

The community was founded by 
Emile Stehelin, a wealthy Paris indus- 
trialist who; with his wife, uprooted his 
family of eight sons and three daughters 
in search of a new beginning away from 
the decadence he saw spreading 
throughout late-19th century France. 
With money from his estate in Gisors, 
France, Stehelin carved a lumber empire 
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FLASHBACK 


A magic city in the woods 


A rich Frenchman, fleeing the decadence of 19th century Europe, 
established his ideal community in the forest of Digby County, N.S. 


Stehelin recalls a lifestyle worth saving 


out of the forest surrounding the head- 
waters of the Sissiboo River watershed. 

But the founder’s grandson remem- 
bers New France as more than a logging 
operation that the Stehelin family called 
home. Paul Stehelin says the lifestyle im- 
ported from France attracted visitors 
from around the world. 

New France became known as much 
for its hospitality as for the novelty of hav- 
ing electricity deep in the woods. A 
hospitality that welcomed Micmac In- 
dians as readily as the province’s 
lieutenant-governor. 

Big game hunters lured by the promise 
of plentiful sport, made New France a 
stopping off point in their world travels. 
Stehelin is particularly amused by the 
journey of one European nobleman. 
Heading home after a two-year hunting 
expedition in India, Baron Engel spent 
three months at New France where he 
hunted moose, bear and wildcats. Stehelin 
says his entourage included not only 
fellow hunters but a taxidermist and a per- 
sonal physician. It took a boxcar to carry 
the expedition’s spoils across Canada. 

Stehelin’s memories of New France 
may be somewhat dimmed by time — he 
was seven years old when the family set- 
tlement broke up in 1917, dispersing the 
11 children far and wide — but the im- 
pressions fostered during the summers of 
his childhood years spent in the idyllic 
community provided the basis for his 
chronicle of the family history. 

For about 30 years Stehelin gathered 
thousands of documents, letters, record 
books, anything remotely connected with 
the settlement. He took oral histories 
from people who worked in, or visited, 
the Electric City, but it wasn’t until his 
retirement in the 1970s as a lawyer for the 
department of national health and wel- 
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fare that he began to work in earnest on 
the book. Since writing the book, Stehelin 
has been inundated with inquiries from 
people who want to know more. 

At his summer home in Port Wade, 
Annapolis County, N.S., Stehelin and his 
wife Jean entertain those who seek infor- 
mation about his book. Guests have in- 
cluded oldtimers eager to reminisce, those 
interested in finding the settlement’s ex- 
act location (not an easy chore, since lit- 
tle remains) and an American history pro- 
fessor from California who has urged 
Stehelin to continue writing about the 
Electric City. 

Sitting in the dining room overlook- 
ing the mouth of the Annapolis River, 
Stehelin expresses surprise at the popu- 
larity of his book. 

‘*T wrote it for the family, because I 
did not want to see the history lost,’ he 
says. But family connections alone can’t 
account for the book’s steady sales. 
Lancelot Press of Hantsport, N.S., the 
book’s publisher, says The Electric City 
will go into its fourth printing later this 
year. Hollywood has even expressed an 
interest. 

Stehelin says two things grabbed 
everyone’s interest: electric lights in the 
wilderness — hence the name given the 
community by local people — and the 
privately built family-owned railroad. 
The railroad from the settlement to the 
wharves in Weymouth was perhaps the 
Stehelins’ most ambitious project. 
Because road access to New France was 
restricted by weather conditions a way 
had to be found to transport lumber out 
of New France and to ship commodities 
from Weymouth into the settlement. 

By the time the entire family was set- 
tled in New France, plans for the railroad 
were well underway. The wooden track 
consisted of 20-foot log rails squared on 
three sides. The rounded side held the con- 
cave train wheels. All the clearing was 
done by hand and ox teams, and by 1899 
it was in operation. 

While the railroad might have been the 
family’s biggest triumph, it was also the 
source of disillusionment. Paul Stehelin’s 
grandfather hoped to see an access road 
built alongside the tracks which would 
open up the timberland behind the head- 
waters of the Sissiboo River for exploita- 
tion. He needed government assistance 
for the project however and despite pro- 
mises the assistance was not forthcoming. 

As Emile Stehelin’s children reached 
adulthood more and more of them left 
the family fold to seek fortunes elsewhere. 
His hope of building a family dynasty in 
the woods of Digby County received 
several blows, the first of which was the 
death of his wife Marie Theresa in 1910. 
Without her to preside over the social 
amenities of life in New France, Stehelin 
moved his enterprise to Weymouth. 
Gradually vandalism and nature took 
their toll on the Electric City settlement. 

The First World War brought the call 
to arms, sending many of his sons back 
to their homeland to fight. Most of them 
never returned to Nova Scotia and their 
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father’s dream. 

With the patriarch’s death in 1917 the 
closing chapter of that slice of Stehelin 
family history was over. Settlement of the 
estate resulted in assets being sold and 
money divided among the heirs. 

Bowater Mersey Paper Company 
Limited owns the land now, and although 
all that remains of the settlement are the 
foundations of a few buildings, publica- 
tion of Paul Stehelin’s book has revived 
interest inthe community and its history. 
Stehelin has heard from many people 
since his book hit the stands. Almost all 
of them, he says, have expressed regret 
about the settlement’s demise. 

That regret has generated interest 
among Weymouth area residents who 


want the New France settlement site 
restored as a national park. Municipal- 
ity of Digby warden, Walter MacAlpine, 
says several groups have expressed in- 
terest in supporting a presentation to 
government for assistance. 

Stehelin is realistic about the chances 
of getting government funding for such 
a project. ‘‘Probably nothing will come 
of it?’ he says, ‘‘but it’s something worth 
saving.’ 

Stehelin explains people’s fascination 
with the story this way — almost everyone 
longs at some point in their life for the 
chance to wipe the slate clean and start 
afresh. Most never do more than dream. 
The Electric City is a story of one family 
that turned its dreams into reality. 
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A suspicious harvest under 
Sydney Steel’s orange cloud 


Pollution from the Sysco mill has mostly been well documented. But 
now a new effect of it has been found: lead and cadmium in the 
vegetables grown in nearby Whitney Pier 


by Robert N. Wall 
esidents of the Whitney Pier area of 
Sydney, N.S., are well aware that 
they live in the path of pollution 
from the unfiltered stacks of the Sydney 
Steel plant and coke ovens. When the 
plant is in operation, an acrid cloud of 
orange smoke follows the prevailing 
winds. Residue from the furnaces and 
coke ovens drops in tiny, almost invisible 
particles coating the streets, the homes 
and the backyard gardens. 

Whitney Pier has many backyard gar- 
dens. They’re part of the culture of the 
immigrant people who came to Sydney 
to work in the steel plant and settled near- 
by. They provide a vigorous, healthy 
looking crop of vegetables. Green beans, 
turnips, cabbage and fresh crisp lettuce 
carried proudly from the garden to the 
table are eaten with delight. 


But the promise of good health may 
be deceptive in this case. A study con- 
ducted last summer found that levels of 
lead and cadmium in the produce of back- 
yard gardens in Whitney Pier are as much 
as 300 times higher than in areas not in 
the path of the steel plant pollution. 

Pollution from Sydney’s antiquated 
steel plant and coke ovens is notorious and 
well documented. The Sydney tar pond, 
described as an environmental nightmare, 
has been used for disposal of the plant’s 
toxic wastes for over 80 years. Contam- 
inants called polynuclear aromatic hydro- 
carbons or PAHs flow into Sydney har- 
bor from the pond. The cancer-causing 
potential of PAHs has resulted in a ban 
on lobster fishing in the south arm of the 
harbor since 1982. 

Air pollution caused by Sydney Steel 
has been studied extensively for more than 


20 years. The plant historically has had 
little in the way of pollution controls. 
Stacks emit smoke and particulate mat- 
ter directly into the atmosphere. Most of 
the fallout comes to earth within a half- 
mile of the plant. Whitney Pier, adjacent 
to the coke ovens is chronically exposed 
to these emissions. 

Last summer, Dr. Paula Mihalek, as- 
sistant professor of chemistry at the Uni- 
versity College of Cape Breton, directed 
a study to ‘‘find out if the pollution from 
the steel plant was actually showing up 
in the produce of Whitney Pier’s back- 
yard gardens and if the residents were in 
any danger as a result?’ 

Mihalek first collected and tested soil 
samples from backyard gardens both up- 
wind and downwind of the steel plant for 
levels of lead and cadmium. Then she gave 
lettuce seeds, potato cuttings and cabbage 
seedlings to the residents to plant and cul- 
tivate alongside the other vegetables in 
their gardens. As the plants matured, they 
were also collected and tested for lead 
and cadmium. 

Muihalek says ‘‘soil samples downwind 
of the steel plant contained as much as 
300 times the lead and cadmium as 
samples from upwind gardens. These 
same high levels showed up in the pro- 
duce that was tested’ In one case, two 
potatoes were found to contain more than 
85 times the amount of cadmium that a 
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person would normally be exposed to in 
a year. 

A 1983 study at the university linked 
cadmium to the large number of low birth 
weights and miscarriages occurring in the 
Whitney Pier area. Using vital statistics 
data from the department of health and 
welfare in Ottawa, researchers found that 
in Whitney Pier, 55 per cent of all reported 
births were considered to be of low birth 
weight and 17 per cent of all births were 
miscarriages. In the comparison area only 
ten per cent were low birth weight and 
three per cent miscarriages. 

The concerns raised by this study go 
beyond the question of low birth weights 
and miscarriages. Cadmium and lead are 
but two of the many contaminants that 


spew from the stacks of Sydney Steel.. 


Mihalek says the decision to test the vege- 
tables for cadmium and lead was made 
because these metals are easy to test for. 
The equipment available at the university 
was not sophisticated enough to detect 
more complex, less easily discovered 
pollutants which are known to exist in the 
steel plant residue. 

The extreme heat of the steelmaking 
process changes ordinary base metals such 
as cadmium, lead and tin into compounds 
which are called organometallic. These 
compounds are known to be much more 
toxic and dangerous to humans than or- 
dinary metals. What is not known is 
whether these compounds are also taken 
up by the garden produce as are the base 
metals. 


Smoke carries pollution to Sydney's backyards 

This summer, Mihalek will be back in 
Whitney Pier. Using more complex testing 
devices she will look for evidence that or- 
ganometallic compounds, specifically or- 
ganotin compounds, are present in the 
produce of the backyard gardens. In ad- 
dition to garden soil and vegetables, she 
will study natural vegetation, water, sedi- 
ment and fish. 

These tests may be of assistance in de- 
termining why the death rate from cancer 
in Sydney is far in excess of the national 
average. The Nova Scotia department of 
health recently completed a study to deter- 
mine if the lifestyle and diet of people in 
the area account for the unusually high 
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rate of cancer. This study contains many 
questions about the type of food eaten by 
those surveyed, but none of those ques- 
tions asked where the food was grown. 
Mihalek contends that it is not sufficient 
to look only at what people eat. Also im- 
portant is where the food is grown. If the 
soil is contaminated, the vegetables grown 
in it will contain the same potentially 
harmful substances. 

Although Mihalek raised this concern 
with Dr. Pierre Lavigne, provincial 
epidemiologist responsible for the depart- 
ment of health study, before it was con- 
ducted, this vital question was not in- 
cluded. So whatever the provincial study 
shows when it is released in June, it will 
not deal with the issue of food grown in 
soil contaminated by steel plant pollution 
and its possible effects on the people of 
Whitney Pier. 

For the backyard gardeners of Whit- 
ney Pier, the results of the lead and cad- 
mium study were enough to cause grave 
concern. One man says, ‘‘I’ll give up my 
garden until I’m sure it’s safe to eat the 
produce.’ Another plans to bring in new 
topsoil to cover his garden before plant- 
ing this spring. 

But, in the time-honored tradition of 
blaming the messenger for the bad news, 
one resident whose garden produce was 
tested says, ‘‘I’ve been eating vegetables 
from my garden for more than 40 years 
and I’m not dead yet.’ He suggests that 
the college stop doing studies which just 
frighten people. 
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A black man’s death puts 


white man’s justice on trial 


Are minorities, particularly blacks, getting a fair deal before the 
courts? In Weymouth Falls, N.S., they don’t think so. Not after 


Graham Jarvis’ killer was acquitted 


by Stephen Kimber 
or Nova Scotia’s 34,000 blacks, the 
shooting death of Graham Jarvis last 
summer has become a watershed 
event in the province’s often complex, 
sometimes troubled racial history. 
Because an all-white jury acquitted the 
man who shot him, and because the pro- 
vincial government then refused to chal- 
lenge the jury’s finding, Graham Jarvis’ 
death has become the focal point of a still- 
raging debate over whether blacks can 
ever get a fair shake from the criminal 
justice system. 
Graham Jarvis would, no doubt, be 


Bo 


surprised at all the fuss. His 32 years-were 
singularly uneventful. Sadly, the most 
significant thing about Graham Jarvis’ 
life may finally have been his death. 

The out-of-wedlock son of Lorraine 
Jarvis and Norman Cromwell, Graham 
Norman Jarvis was born in 1953 in 
Weymouth Falls, a small, dirt-poor black 
community on the outskirts of Digby, 
N.S. By the time he was a teenager, his 
father had disappeared for good, leaving 
his mother to raise Graham and eight 
brothers and sisters on her own. 

He quit school after Grade 6, but con- 
tinued to live in his mother’s house. He 


had no choice. Jarvis worked when he 
could find it, mostly loading ships at the 
docks in nearby Weymouth. But there was 
never much work, so he filled up his days 
hanging around the house and his nights 
playing bingo at the local recreation cen- 
tre or partying and drinking his way 
through Digby County. 

**At home he was kind of quiet-like?’ 
remembers his sister Debbie, ‘‘but he 
could be real fun at a party’’ Sometimes, 
she admits, he’d drink too much and turn 
violent. By last spring, Graham had 14 
separate criminal convictions for minor 
offences, ranging from creating a dis- 
turbance by being drunk to common 
assault. 

But on the morning of Saturday, June 
8, 1985, Debbie says Graham seemed to 
be in a good mood. At a party the night 
before, he met Jeffrey Mullen, an unem- 
ployed white man from nearby Weaver 
Settlement, and Mullen drove him home. 
Though the two had never been close 
friends, Jarvis called Mullen the next 
afternoon and suggested they play pool 
together. Debbie remembers seeing them 
in Mullen’s 1976 Dodge, driving up and 
down the highway that runs between 
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Lorraine Cromwell (centre) joined the January 
demonstration in Weymouth to seek re-trial 
of her son's acquitted killer 


Weymouth Falls and Weaver Settlement. 
‘*They were laughing and joking,’ Deb- 
bie says. ‘‘Graham had his arm out the 
window and he was driving the car.’ 

Sometime later that day, after they’d 
consumed most of a bottle of Old Scotia 
wine, Jarvis and Mullen ended up at 
Weaver’s house for their game of pool. 

Less than an hour later, Jarvis stag- 
gered back out of Mullen’s house, blood 
spurting like a dark red fountain from a 
shotgun wound to his hip. Mullen had 
shot him just once from more than two 
metres away, but the blast had severed 
Jarvis’ main artery, and he was bleeding 
to death. Jarvis managed to drag himself 
a hundred feet before he collapsed face 
down on the highway. More than five 
minutes after Jarvis was shot, aneighbor 
called the police and an ambulance. While 
Mullen waited for them to arrive, one of 
the curious knot of onlookers who had 
gathered around Jarvis wondered aloud 
if he was going to be all right. ‘‘I hope 
not,’ Mullen allegedly remarked. 
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The RCMP charged Mullen with first 


@=degree murder. But it was reduced to sec- 
q2ond degree murder during a preliminary 
aShearing in late July because Provincial 


“Judge John Nichols said there wasn’t 
enough evidence to indicate the killing was 
premeditated. Judge Peter Richard of the 
Supreme Court of Nova Scotia then re- 
leased Mullen on $5,000 bail because, as 
he reportedly explained at the time, 
Graham Jarvis was ‘‘a mean drunk’’ 
During the trial in October 1985, 
Halifax-based defence lawyer Craig Gar- 
son successfully used Jarvis’ own crim- 
inal record to shift the focus of the case 
from the accused to the victim. Garson 
claimed Mullen shot Jarvis in self-defence 
after Jarvis came at him with a knife. 
There was a knife found near the scene 
of the shooting, but there were no iden- 
tifiable fingerprints on it. Even though 
Mullen gave two contradictory statements 
to police after the shooting, those state- 
ments weren’t entered as evidence during 
the trial. An all-white jury took less than 


| two hours to acquit Mullen. 


That probably would have been the 
end of the entire episode, except for Lor- 
raine Cromwell’s shock and outrage. ‘‘If 
you’d been there;’ Jarvis’ mother said 
later, ‘“you wouldn’t have believed it 
either.’ 

George Elliot Clark believed it. In 
fact, he’d been expecting it. Clark, a black 
poet from Windsor, N.S., had been hear- 
ing rumors from friends ‘‘that the court 
was putting the victim on trial and no one 
seemed to care very much’’ 

After the verdict, Clark and Jarvis’ 
family tried to convince the authorities 
to appeal it. But the crown prosecutor said 
there were no legal reasons for an appeal 
and officials at the attorney general’s of- 
fice in Halifax agreed. That decision, 
along with the department’s initial refusal 
to turn over trial transcripts to the fam- 
ily, only deepened their suspicion the 
government was trying to cover some- 
thing up. They also came to believe, even 
more distressingly, that no one in author- 
ity cared very much about this case be- 
cause the victim was black and the man 
who shot him was white. 

Late in October 1985, they formed the 
Weymouth Falls Justice Committee to 
press for a re-trial and to demand a face- 
to-face meeting with Attorney General 
Ron Giffin to discuss their concerns. 

Their efforts were almost totally ig- 
nored by both the government and the 
media until late December when a sensa- 
tional 7oronto Star article about the in- 
cident finally focused public attention on 
the case. But despite mounting criticism, 
Giffin refused to budge on the com- 
mittee’s key demand for a new trial. 
**There’s no substantive legal basis on 
which to appeal the decision?’ he argued. 

Giffin, who spent 12 years asacrown 
prosecutor and defence lawyer in racially- 
mixed Truro, N.S., before getting into 
politics, also insists he personally has 
never seen any evidence of racial bias in 
any court in Nova Scotia. ‘‘It’s difficult 
to prove that the system is operating 


fairly, because it’s like proving a 
negative,’ he concedes, adding that the 
only valid way to judge how the courts 
do their job ‘‘is on the basis of what hap- 
pens in the courts on a day-to-day basis.’ 

Many blacks say that’s exactly their 
point. The most unusual thing about the 
Graham Jarvis case, they charge, is that 
it wasn’t unusual at all. 

The Toronto Star’s story and subse- 
quent reporting about the Jarvis case 
made much of the notion of simmering 
racial tensions in Digby County, a rural, 
conservative region with only about 700 
blacks in a population of 9,500. The Star 
quoted a black teacher, for example, as 
saying that not much has changed in 
Digby since ‘‘my grandfather was told to 
be out of town by sunset.’ A black store 
owner, who compared Digby’s racial 
climate to the American South before 
Martin Luther King, added that local 
whites had apparently concluded ‘‘shoot- 
ing a nigger around here is okay.’ 

Despite all that, there is no evidence 
to suggest the Jarvis shooting itself was 
racially motivated or — more importantly 
— that the outcome of the case would 
have been different if the trial were held 
somewhere else in Nova Scotia. 

George Clark himself is careful to 
make that important distinction. ‘‘We are 
upset about this particular case at this par- 
ticular time,’ he says, but then quickly 
adds, ‘‘No, it’s not the only one.’ 

Just a week before the Mullen acquit- 
tal, he notes, a white man named James 
Patrick Slaney was convicted of man- 
slaughter in the brutal murder of Cather- 
ine Wright, a black Halifax prostitute 
who was stabbed 11 times. Slaney’s 
sentence: just seven years. ‘‘What that 
seemed to indicate to the black commun- 
ity,’ says Clark, ‘‘was that a white per- 
son can take the life of a black person and 
not pay a heavy penalty for it,’ 

Clark is hard pressed to offer any 
scientific evidence to back up his suspic- 
ion, but there’s no question his view is 
shared by many in the black community. 

Citing other cases of alleged indif- 
ference or official leniency to those ac- 
cused of killing blacks, for example, a let- 
ter writer to Halifax’s Daily News com- 
plained: ‘‘Names like Evans, Downey, 
Johnson, Wright and Jarvis may not 
mean anything to non-blacks, but to the 
black community these names symbolize 
black people who died at the hands of 
others with little done in the way of 
justice.’ 

Although there have been no system- 
atic Canadian studies of how the legal 
system treats blacks when they are victims 
of crime, there is one 1977 Nova Scotia 
study that does shed some light on how 
the courts treat blacks convicted of 
crimes. It indicates that the courts are far 
from color-blind. In that study, research- 
ers examined more than 1,000 Halifax 
court cases to determine how a variety of 
social factors, including race, affected 
what actually happened in the courtroom. 
One of its key findings was that a white 
first offender convicted of asummary of- 
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fence — the kind which requires only a 
brief hearing, and in which judges might 
be expected to be lenient — stood a 23 
per cent chance of getting a discharge, 
while a black first offender in the same 
circumstances had a zero per cent chance 
of getting such a discharge. 

Rocky Jones, a prominent black acti- 
vist who runs a prisoners’ employment 
program in Nova Scotia says he’s con- 
vinced blacks invariably get the short end 
of the justice stick in any situation in 
which the system gives discretion to of- 
ficials. ‘‘My impression is that a higher 
percentage of blacks serve a longer part 
of their sentences in jail than do whites,’ 
he suggests, because parole boards, like 
judges, have discretionary powers to re- 
lease prisoners on parole before their 
complete sentence officially expires. ‘‘If 
you’re black and you come from Mul- 
grave Park (a Halifax public housing pro- 
ject)?’ Jones says, ‘‘chances are you’re not 
going to get parole’’ 

Blacks aren’t the only losers under the 
current system, points out Dalhousie 
University psychologist Ed Renner, one 
of the authors of that 1977 study of 
Halifax courts. He says his study showed 
that ‘‘any person who’s poor and 
marginal in some way — which could 
mean that they’re uneducated, unem- 
ployed, black, native or any of the other 
indicators that tend to make a person part 
of the lower socio-economic status — is 
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going to face harsh treatment through the 
criminal justice system.’ 

Prominent Halifax defence lawyer 
Felix Cacchione agrees. He believes 
Donald Marshall, the Nova Scotia Mic- 
mac Indian who spent 11 years in jail in 
the 1970s and ’80s for a murder he didn’t 
commit, ‘‘wouldn’t even have been 
charged if he was white?’ Cacchione, who 
successfully represented Marshall in his 
lengthy battle to get compensation from 
the provincial government for the time he 
spent in prison, adds that if Marshall 
hadn’t been an Indian, ‘‘the investigation 
would have been more thorough, the 
defence more aggressive.’ He pauses. ‘‘I 
guess you could call that racism”’ 

Having seen how the courts generally 
treat native people, most natives are reluc- 
tant to have anything more than abso- 
lutely necessary to do with the justice | 
system, according to Gary Gould, the 
president of the New Brunswick Associa- 
tion of Non-Status Indians. He points to 
a recent New Brunswick case in which a 
native was allegedly assaulted by several 
local policemen. ‘‘He was with a non- 
native woman at the time, and she was 
very upset and wanted to take the case to 
court, but the native man wouldn’t doit?’ 
Why not? ‘‘Like many native people, he 
was scared of what might happen to him 
in the courts,’ Gould says. 

‘“We’ve had 300 years of bad ex- 
perience with the white man’s justice?’ he 
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adds, ‘‘so it shouldn’t be hard to under- 
stand why we have no faith in the system’’ 

While Renner concedes dramatic in- 
cidents such as the Marshall and Jarvis 
cases may be ‘‘important in that they 
bring publicity to the process,’ he is quick 
to add that they can be a ‘‘distraction 
from the central issue. Our study showed 
that this is the system that operates on a 
day-to-day basis. Obviously, there’s a 
serious problem with the system that 
needs to be addressed, independent of any 
particular case.’ 

Sitting in the living room of her 
mother’s home in Weymouth Falls, Deb- 
bie Cromwell is clearly uncomfortable 
with talk about the larger issues. ‘‘I don’t 
read the newspapers that much,’ she says. 
‘‘And I don’t go to the courts, so I really 
couldn’t say how blacks get treated in 
other cases.’ 

She’d rather talk about her brother. 
She’d never participated in a protest 
demonstration until he was killed, she 
says, and she’d rather not march again. 
But she will, she adds, until someone 
agrees to order a new trial in the shooting. 
‘*Then maybe we'll get what we’re look- 
ing for.’ 

Which is? 

‘**Which is?’? Debbie Cromwell laughs 
a hard, joyless laugh, then lets the silence 
hang in the air for a moment. ‘‘Justice,’ 
she says finally. ‘‘That’s what we want. 
That’s all we want. Just justice?’ 
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by Gregory M. Cook 
senior citizen wipes away a tear. 
The audience applauds the per- 
formance of J Ain’t Dead Yet by 
internationally acclaimed Mermaid 
Theatre, the Wolfville, N.S.-based young 
people’s touring company. The troupe’s 
latest surprise is 33-year-old playwright 
Christopher Heide’s study of the extended 
family when the terror of senility strikes 
a grandmother in her 70s. 

As Heide’s play opened in Nova 
Scotia, the theatre’s production of Peter 
and the Wolf toured Newfoundland 
elementary schools. It used mime, dance, 
gymnastics, high costume, special musical 
effects and a combination of primitive 
and high-tech puppetry (Mermaid is 
known as a ‘‘multi-media’’ company — 
although these effects were stripped in J 
Ain’t Dead Yet) to make children shout 
“‘run, Peter, run,’ as the old morality play 
danced its way into the 20th century. Play- 
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Maritime theatre for the world 
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ing between the tears of adults and the 
laughter of children has made the theatre 
a challenge for its company and a source 
of pleasure for its audience. 

Of the 22 English Canadian com- 
panies funded by the Canada Council, 
whose first priority is young audiences, 
Mermaid is among the top four which can 
be distinguished as extraordinary by their 
regular invitations to travel abroad as 
Canadian ambassadors to world youth. 
Equally exciting is Mermaid’s economic 
growth. What was a local initiatives pro- 
ject of $40,000 in 1972 employing about 
ten people has grown to a labor-intensive 
cottage industry with a $250,000 budget 
that furnishes jobs for up to 40 people. 

One was Heide. In his new script a 
70-year-old reverts to her youth and her 
17-year-old granddaughter becomes an 
adult. All masks are discarded except one: 
memory. Grandmother’s memory is 
played by a folksinger who appears as the 
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younger middle-aged woman the grand- 
mother was. 

The irony that a young people’s 
theatre can bring tears to the eyes of senior 
citizens is a moment of satisfaction for 
company artistic director Graham White- 
head: ‘‘We want people to wonder what 
Mermaid will do next?’ 

Whitehead’s skills as director, per- 
former and teacher in four years with 
Mermaid reveal his respect for both young 
and adult audiences. ‘‘The grandmother 
character is an exception so far. Old peo- 
ple are young too! There she is in front 
of them to prove it?’ 

‘*Students are very sophisticated con- 
Ssumers of commercial theatre,’ 
Whitehead adds. ‘‘They watch television. 
They have VCRs. You can’t go into a 
school with a play saying ‘don’t drink and 
drive’ and then fake guitar playing. After 
all, when school principals organize bot- 
tle drives and disrupt classes to hire us, 
it’s an act of faith,’ he says. 

At West Hants High, Kennetcook, 
N.S. J Ain’t Dead Yet arrived at the end 
of its three-week school tour. Principal 
John Wheelock best summed up the status 
Mermaid has gained with some schools. 
It’s virtually part of the curriculum, he 
said. ‘‘If we called theatre ‘extra- 
curricular, it would mean we could do 
without it?’ A gymnasium flood caused 
by an accident with a sprinkler followed 
by a power outage resulted in a cancella- 
tion of the show, but Wheelock hoped to 
contract the next production on tour. 

The company of five continues its 
travels in a former Maritime Tel and Tel 
repair van, braving the surprises and seek- 
ing the appreciation of the school circuit. 
Chris Heide’s comment on Mermaid’s 
home — the two-storey wooden frame 
and oldest standing commercial property 
(c.1850) in Wolfville — fits: ‘‘Perhaps it 
is just as well the touring company doesn’t 
have the false security of a permanent 
theatre home. If it did, the improvisation 
necessary and the limitations lived with 
in the old family hardware store would 
not prepare the company for the surprises 
and constraints of school and commun- 
ity theatres,’ 

Heide has high praise for the steady 
management hand of Mermaid’s ad- 
ministrator, Sara Lee Lewis, and the script 
development talents of Whitehead, both 
of whom have built on the innovations 
of the 14-year-old company’s co- 
founders, Evelyn Garbary and Tom 
Miller. Garbary was introduced to the 
value of indigenous theatre at Lady 
Gregory’s national theatre, The Abbey, 
in Dublin. Miller, the resident designer, 
left art instruction behind to instil Mer- 
maid with the quality of puppets and 
masks that have become an inspiration 
in schools, and art objects in museums 
and galleries in England, the United 
States, Mexico and Canada. 

As it prepares to take Whitehead’s 
adaptations of Rudyard Kipling’s Just So 
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Stories and the costumed history of man’s 
first balloon flight Flights of Fancy on 
tours of the Yukon, Expo 86 (Vancouver) 
and the United States, Mermaid has suc- 
cessfully called on its community to 
recognize it as an ambassador of the town 
of Wolfville, the province and the 
country. 


Mermaid Theatre’s Peter and the Wolf, designed by Tom Miller 
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Whitehead sees building future aud- 
iences as a primary benefit of Mermaid. 
Studies show that 50 per cent of people 
had their first theatre experience in a 
young people’s program. ‘‘But only three 
per cent of Canada Council money goes 
there. And we can’t go to brewers unless 
they are content to be anonymous. We 


’ patronage. What do you do?’’ he asks. 


can’t take cigarette ads. There are no pro- 
gram ads where administrators fear 
schools will be littered. Mermaid has no 
permanent home where the public can see 
a plaque on the wall. Nova Scotia doesn’t 
have a strong tradition of private 


Nova Scotia’s department of culture, 
recreation and fitness supports the 
theatre. Although Sydney remains as far 
away as it was 14 years ago, gasoline, 
wages and other costs have increased at 
a pace these agencies have not been able 
to cope with. A number of corporations 
and individuals have become sensitive to 
the value of theatre as an ambassador. A 
recent tour of a local winery sold out as 
a Mermaid benefit. External Affairs and 
Canada Employment programs continue 
to help. 

Paintings donated by visual artists 
were auctioned last fall. Nine thousand 
dollars was raised. ‘‘Some members of 
the board were bidding,’ Lee Lewis said, 
‘‘but we withdrew when we discovered 
members of the company were bidding 
their equity wages, investing them in us. 
It was very touching.’ 

The artists themselves — donors of the 
paintings, as well as actors, designers and 
seamstresses who bid their hard-earned 
minimum wages — demonstrated once 
again they are subsidizing their audiences 
in Canada and abroad. They have raised 
Mermaid’s self-help portion of its budget 
from the humble two per cent of 14 years 
ago to a healthy 44 per cent today. 


Discover Rowing 


More and more people are discovering 
that rowing develops perfect balance 
of strength and aerobic fitness. The 
Concept II Rowing Ergometer works 
smoothly with you, stroke after stroke, 
works your legs, back, stomach and 
arms. The unique design of the fly- 
wheel creates a natural air resistance 
that is so like the water drag on a hull 
that your entire body feels the same 
exciting pull and momentum as it 
feels rowing in a racing shell. An 
investment built to last. The Concept 
Il Rowing Ergometer is ruggedly con- 
structed and finished with care. It is 
for the fitness enthusiast who demands 
exceptional value in equipment to 
stand the hardest tests of time and 
performance. 


Send for our brochure and discover 
rowing with the training choice of 
Canadian Olympic Rowing Teams 
since 1981. 


CALL US FOR YOUR FREE 
VIDEO BROCHURE 


1-800-463-3353 


Guaranteed for life 
30 day no-risk trial period 
Made in Canada 


...OF you Can row 


Concept I! Canada Inc., Parc Industriel Duberger, 275 rue Paradis, Quebec City, Quebec, G1N 4E4 


Microwave magic 


The best restaurants use them — microwave ovens are for serious 
cooking, not just for defrosting and reheating 


by Bette Tetreault 

aula Hiltz has turned a passion for 
microwaves and a bachelor of 
science in home economics into a 
successful occupation. She’s in demand 
as the western Nova Scotia demonstrator 
for a microwave oven manufacturer and 
a freelance teacher of microwave cook- 
ing. Her basement classroom and exquis- 
ite kitchen in Halifax are testaments to 
her assurance that you can cook ‘‘nearly 
everything’’ ina microwave oven. She has 
no conventional oven in her house at all. 
Several years ago, Hiltz retired from 
Maritime Tel and Tel, where her husband 
Gordon still works, to have her family. 
Newly converted to the joys of microwave 
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cooking, she began by demonstrating the 
ovens at provincial exhibitions. The work 
was infrequent and only mildly disrupt- 
ive of her family life. As her children grew 
older and her time became freer she 
graduated to demonstration classes for 
distributors from Halifax through to 
Yarmouth. 

After one such class in Bridgewater, 
she decided that it would be no more 
trouble and indeed much simpler to give 
the classes in her home. So she converted 
her basement into a classroom and began 
offering courses in microwave cooking. 
Hiltz now gives three-week (once a week 
for three hours) courses in general mic- 
rowave cookery and a one-night course 


in micro-convection ovens from her home 
on Tower Road in the city’s south end. 
The course is ‘‘hands-on’’ and involves 
much tasting and sampling. 

There are indeed answers to some of 
the questions most asked about micro- 
wave cooking and the mystery is dis- 
spelled. As Hiltz tells it, microwaves don’t 
cook by magic but ‘‘by friction, which 
causes heat that then cooks the food?’ 
Microwaves ‘‘cook from the outside in’ 
However, ‘‘like acar travelling at 90 mph 
they need time to stop after you apply the 
brakes.’ So, although ‘‘like a TV, the 
microwaves stop coming when you turn 
the oven off, they need time to finish their 
movement toward the centre of the food 
and this explains the much misunderstood 
‘standing time’,’ 

Microwaves have made major inroads 
into our lifestyle in recent years. They are 
no longer a yuppie toy. More and more 
frozen dishes selling in supermarkets are 
being marked for use in microwaves. 
People are discovering that microwaves 
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aren’t just for defrosting and reheating; 
they can also be used for serious cook- 
ing. The new combination convection- 
microwave ovens allow the user to aban- 
don their conventional ovens complete- 
ly. They will brown and even broil. 

Many restaurants have them, enabling 
even small cafés to offer varied menus. 
Even some of the finer dining establish- 
ments admit to using them, at least for 
vegetables and sauces. Hospitals have 
discovered their value too, particularly for 
unusual diets and late-night emergency 
meals. 

As for questions, the first is: ‘‘Do 
microwaves brown food?’’ — the answer, 
a surprising yes. If the food cooks for 
longer than ten minutes it will brown. 
Chicken seems to be the chief problem 
here, since it remains white, needing some 
help to achieve the brown color we asso- 
ciate with cooked food. Hiltz says her 
children, raised on microwave cooking, 
‘“‘take the lighter color for granted and 
aren’t put off by it at all. The rest of us 
are just conditioned to want our food 
brown.’ A hint — rub paprika into the 
skin for a pleasant color. 

What about cakes? They do very well 
in a microwave too. A large tube cake will 
cook in only 12 minutes, a single layer in 
six minutes and brownies (one of her fav- 
orites) are done in only five minutes. Not 
only do cakes bake more quickly, Hiltz 
claims they’ll also be ‘‘higher and lighter’’ 
Also there’s no danger of the cake falling 
if the oven door is opened in mid-cook. 
Another hint: cake batter can be prepared 
ahead of time and stored in the refriger- 
ator until needed; in a regular oven this 
would result in a very flat, pancake-style 
dessert. Use only recommended microv- 
wave dishes or non-metal products. 

What does a microwave do best? 
There’s more than one answer for this 
question. Fish is first on Hiltz’s list fol- 
lowed by chicken and vegetables. In all 
three cases the big advantage is that the 
food is not overcooked; vegetables in par- 
ticular retain their color, vitamins and 
minerals. Hiltz stresses that people should 
cook with their ovens, not just defrost and 
reheat. Her informal surveys at courses 
reveal that most people only use their 
microwaves for defrosting and reheating, 
a terrible waste. 

Hiltz claims that an odd pattern has 
developed — areal blow for male libera- 
tion. Very often men are the purchasers 
of the microwave oven and although 
typically it is a present for their wives they 
frequently adapt to them more easily and 
get more use out of them. ‘‘Men have less 
to forget than their wives and don’t have 
to adapt their cooking methods. The 
women know how to cook and find it 
harder to change their habits’’ 


Ten tips — 
© to heat acrusty roll, put aluminum foil 
covered with a paper towel under a paper 
wrapped roll 

e reheat a cup of coffee, even from the 
refrigerator in one minute at high 

¢ never put salt directly on food — it will 
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Hiltz says men adapt easily to microwaves 


dehydrate it; salt after cooking or mix salt 
into a liquid. Seasoned salts (e.g. onion, 
garlic) may be used 

¢ baby food and bottles heat beautifully 
(especially in the middle of the night) but 
always stir the foods or give the bottle a 
shake to distribute the heat 

e don’t use dishes with a gold trim; the 
tiny flakes of metal reflect the waves and 
cause them to bounce off each other 

e you can freshen stale Halloween candy 
by heating it for a few seconds 

e if the food is rubbery, dry or tough, 
you’ve overcooked it! 

e if you want to cook a few slices of a 
frozen package of bacon, wrap half of it 
in aluminum foil and defrost. The half 
in the foil will not defrost and you can 
put it back in the freezer 

e bread crumbs can be made easily by 
overcooking the bread in the microwave, 
cooling and crushing 

© you can crisp crackers, nuts or potato 
chips in the microwave; they will seem 
soggy while hot but will harden as they 
cool 


Sole in Lemon Butter 
with Almonds 

1 - 1'/. Ib. sole 

'/s cup butter 

1 tbsp. corn starch 

juice and rind of 1 lemon 

paprika 

salt 

pepper 

2 tbsp. butter 

'/s cup blanched slivered almonds 
Place '/s cup of butter in 8-inch 

round baking dish. Melt butter on high 

for 45 seconds. Add cornstarch, mix well. 

Add lemon juice and rind. Roll fillets in 

this mixture and place side by side in dish. 

Sprinkle with paprika. Cook 7 to 9 min- 

utes on high. Salt and pepper to taste. 
While fish is standing, place 2 table- 

spoons butter and almonds in a 10 oz. 

custard cup. Brown 2 to 4 minutes on high 

(watch carefully). Stir half way through 
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cooking time. Pour over fish and serve. 


Vegetable Platter 
cauliflower, cut in flowerettes 
broccoli, cut in flowerettes 
zucchini, sliced 
carrots, cut in julienne strips 
butter 

Arrange vegetables on platter, plac- 
ing the thickest parts of the cauliflower 
and broccoli towards the outside. Insert 
carrot sticks between pieces of cauliflower 
and broccoli. Arrange zucchini in centre. 
Dot with butter, cover with plastic wrap 
and cook on high (about 6 minutes per 
pound). 


Cheese Sauce 
1 tbsp. butter 
1 tbsp. flour 
salt 
pepper 
dry mustard 
garlic powder 
*/; cup milk 
'/. cup grated cheddar cheese 

Melt butter in a two-cup measure on 
high for 35 seconds or until melted. Add 
flour, mix well. Add seasoning (to taste) 
and milk. Cook for 2'/2 minutes or un- 
til thickened, stirring once. Add grated 
cheese and stir until cheese is melted. 
Serve with vegetable platter. 


Carrot Pineapple Spice Cake 
1'/s cup flour 

1 cup dark brown sugar 

1 tsp. baking powder 

1 tsp. baking soda 

1 tsp. ground cinnamon 

'/. tgp. allspice 

'/. tsp. salt 

'/s tsp. nutmeg 

'/4 tsp. ground cloves 

1 cup shredded carrot 

2/3 cup oil 

2 eggs 

'/, cup crushed pineapple with syrup 
1 teaspoon vanilla 

In a large bowl mix together flour, 
sugar, baking powder, baking soda, cin- 
namon, allspice, salt, nutmeg, cloves and 
carrot. Stir in remaining ingredients and 
beat with mixer for two minutes at 
medium speed. 

Pour batter into greased 8-inch or 
9-inch round baking dish — non-metal. 
Cook at medium for 10 to 11'/2 minutes. 
Let stand for 10 minutes. (Cook at A4 if 
you have auto sensor.) Let cake cool and 
then remove to plate. 


Light Cream Cheese Topping 

1 large package (8 oz.) cream cheese 

'/. cup icing sugar 

2 tbsp. orange juice 

1 tsp. grated fresh orange peel 

1/7 cup whipping cream, whipped (one 

cup thawed whipped topping can be 

substituted for whipped cream) 
Microwave cream cheese on high for 

30 to 45 seconds or until softened. Blend 

in icing sugar and orange juice. Stir in 

peel. Fold in whipped cream. Spoon on- 

to cake slices. 
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Hands 
— by Oscar Peterson. 


- Hands and face 
by Birks. 


Timing. ..precise. 
Performance...flawless. 

All in the hands of the great 
Oscar Peterson. 

And, befitting such perfection, 
a Swiss quartz watch from Birks. 

Like The Master himself, 
truly an original. 

i =. Birks’ famous blue 
box has been a 
symbol of quality 
and value for over a 
hundred years. 

A symbol too of the marvellous 
variety of Birks’ fine merchandise 
and exclusive designs. 

Because at Birks youre certain 
to get the absolute best, no matter 
how much or how little you pay. 

That's the way it is. 

That's the way it always will be. 


Onlyat BIRKS %& 


Ladies & gents $450 Round face also available: $425 


OLKS 


he 1957 Encyclopedia 

Canadiana carried 700 
words under ‘‘circus’’; the 
new Canadian Encyclopedia 
has not a word — indicating 
how the most exciting event 
in town has fallen into 
history. Although the last 
Maritime appearance of the 
railroad circus was in 1938, 
the great Ringling Bros. 
and Barnum & Bailey 


O'Neill Bros. Circus is 
a visual history 


show finally folded its tents in 1956 — the 
year that James O'Neill of Fredericton 
began building circus models. He has now 
completed two complete circuses to dif- 
ferent scales, the main exhibit represen- 
ting a 30-car train. It’s all displayed on 
the table in O’Neill’s basement where, 
since retiring as assistant chief of the 
Fredericton fire department, he spends 
most of his leisure time. The show Is cal- 
led the O’Neill Bros. Circus, after Jim 
O’Neill’s two sons, Hugh and John, one 
now in Moncton, the other in Brampton, 
Ont. It has been on public display in the 
Saint John Museum, in Moncton and 
several times at the annual Fredericton ex- 
hibition. Meanwhile a sign in O’Neill’s 
driveway invites passers-by to drop in and 
enjoy the show. Circus buffs demonstrate 
a passion for their hobby that borders on 
reverence. ‘‘I realized I was doing some- 
thing more than making toys for the kids?’ 
says O’ Neill. ‘‘With the real thing gone, 
I was creating a visual history.’ He is 
fastidious about the details of such items 
as animal cages, pole wagons and steam 
calliopes. But hasn’t he forgotten to fly 
the Canadian maple leaf? Not at all — 
during the ’30s, which his circus com- 
memorates, there was no such flag. 


el Boone of CFB Summerside, 
P.E.1I., might well be dubbed a phila- 
telic fanatic. The 40-year-old serviceman 
has been collecting stamps and postcards 
since he was 13, and today his collection 
exceeds 1.4 million pieces ranging from 
the first stamp ever 
issued (in Britain in 
1840) to a complete 
set of the only 16 
stamps ever pro- 
duced on P.E.I. 
**It’s grown beyond 
all proportion,’ he 
says. Boone admits 
his first 25 years of 
involvement with 
philatelics was pure- 
ly as a hobbyist but 
since moving to 
P.E.I. two years 
ago, the Newfound- 
land native began 
selling as well as 
buying the stamps 
and _ postcards. 
**The demand is just 
incredible;’ he says. 
“*Il was surprised. I 
havea waiting list of 
people on the Island 
wanting to buy post- 
cards.’ The stamps 
and postcards don’t 
necessarily have to 
be oldto be of value. 
A postcard bearing 
a picture of the re- 
cently-retired CN 
Marine icebreaker 
Abegweit, for in- 
stance, would be a 
valuable addition to 
any collection, par- 
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ticularly those which feature ships. But 
Boone says old postcards complete with 
postmarks, stamps and a note in reason- 
ably good condition are perhaps the most 
valuable. Before joining Confederation, 
P.E.I. issued 16 of its own stamps from 
1861-1872. From the postmarks on 
postcards mailed over 100 years ago, 
Boone discovered a letter could be 
delivered from Charlottetown to Pictou, 
N.S., the same day it was mailed. Perhaps 
the highlight of his philatelic career oc- 
curred in 1980 when Boone designed his 
own cachet (a commemorative design for 
an envelope) featuring the Argus and 
Aurora military aircrafts. Complete with 
stamp, postmark and cachet, 500 of his 
envelopes made the last journey with the 
Argus and the inaugural flight with its 
successor, the Aurora. Within weeks after 
they were published for sale, they had 
been sold out, and since then they have 
increased in value seven-fold. Consider- 
ing his life-long passion for stamps, it’s 
not surprising Boone is sensitive about the 
destruction of any such items. ‘‘ You never 
know what you’re liable to find. It would 
be a real shame if you just threw an old 
stamp or postcard into the garbage 
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because you just never know... 


Boonie through a picture book one 
time, Margaret Sudds, 65, of 
Sackville, N.B., saw ‘‘a picture of an egg 
on a tree. I thought I’d like to try that?’ 
She did, and from there went on to 
become a master egg decorator. ‘‘Now 
I’m in pretty deep,’ she says. ‘‘I’ve got 
so many supplies that I don’t knowif I’ll 
live long enough to use them all up. Sudds’ 
eggs are so popular that she takes orders 
up to a year ahead of delivery. She gets 
her eggs from P.E.I. Her favorites are 
duck and goose eggs since the shells are 
stronger than hens’ eggs. She explains the 
elaborate cleaning process as follows: 
‘*When I get them I get them half a cooler 
at a time — sometimes 60 or 80 eggs. 
There are three or four days work for me 
from six o’clock in the morning until nine 
o’clock at night. It’s a big job to clean 
them.’ She washes the outside then blows 
the insides out and floods the interior with 
cold water. They’re then dried on egg car- 
tons with paper towels and placed in 
styrofoam picnic coolers in the attic. 
Decoration is also an elaborate process 
requiring materials like braid, pearls, 
wrapping paper, diamond dust, and metal 
filings. She has decorated eggs in many 
ways but one she cherishes in particular 
was suggested by the local Enterprise 
Foundry, which makes stoves. ‘‘ Years ago 
the company had a picture of an Enter- 
prise stove. They sent it home to me to 
see if I could put it on an egg’’ She suc- 
cessfully reproduced the stove on an egg, 
and she stillin fact has the egg. Sudds suf- 
fers from arthritis, but says that her hob- 
by is great therapy for her hands. AIl- 
though she does approximately 75 eggs 
a year, she is just breaking even financially 
because her materials cost so much. 
However, her specialty of decorating eggs 
has won her respect as a skilled artisan. 
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Children’s Writing Workshop members (I. to r.) Susan Kirby-Smith, Norene Smiley, 
Kathy Densmore and Scot Jamieson are at work on a new collection 


group of people whose occupations 
\and interests range from driving a taxi 

to building a log cabin and teaching 
children with special needs may not seem 
to have very much in common. But, as 
members of the Children’s Writing 
Workshop which has been meeting in 
Halifax since March 1984, what they all 
share is an interest in writing for children. 
Having spent the better part of their first 
year absorbing everything they could 
about the trials and tribulations of writing 
and publishing, the group decided to put 
their newly-acquired knowledge to the test 
in their second year. The result was 
_ Seaweed In Your Stocking, a nifty little 
collection of stories and poems for chil- 
dren published last July. As one of the 
group’s members pointed out in the 
book’s blurb the project was ‘‘. . .an un- 
forgettable lesson in the complicated but 
ultimately rewarding process of self- 
publishing a book’’ Even more rewarding 
was the unexpected commercial success 
of the volume. ‘‘It hit the market just at 
the right time and really took off,’’ says 
Geraldine Hennigar, an elementary 
school teacher who joined the group in 
early 1985. The 500 copies of the first 
printing quickly sold out and by Christ- 
| mas half of a second printing of 1,000 
copies had also been sold. The book was 
carried by a variety of stores along Nova 
Scotia’s South Shore and was also 


marketed at craft fairs. Encouraged by | 
their success and the return of their 


Original investment, members of the 
group are planning to bring out another 
volume of uniquely Nova Scotian stories 
in 1986. Whether the Children’s Writers 
Workshop decides on a collection of 
mysteries or recipes, both of which are 
under consideration, it is bound to have 
| the distinctly nautical flavor that made 


| their first volume so universally 


appealing, 


"he Sambro, N.S., United Church is 


traditional in most ways. It’s a small 
white structure with a high steeple. Each 
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Sunday dozens of villagers come here to 
worship. The sleepy look belies the fact 
that the pastor, Reverend Richard Fair- 
child, is rapidly moving his congregation 
into the future as part of an international 
church computer network. Set up several 
years ago in Vancouver, the system allows 
clergymen and various other members of 
the church to communicate on adminis- 
trative matters. More important, a spirit- 
ual dialogue is pursued on the computer 
system. Fairchild has been hooked into 
the network for more than a year. He 
finds it’s making his church more vibrant 
and has expanded his way of thinking 
about Christianity. For one thing, the 
pastor says he’s learned a lot about the 
faith of other denominations in the 
United States. The computer system’s 
central storage bank is in Colorado 
because American telecommunications 
links are much cheaper than those avail- 
able in Canada. That’s allowed a group 
of Presbyterians and other United Church 
members in the U.S. to link up with the 
faithful in Canada. ‘‘I would never know 
their way of looking at religious issues 
otherwise,’ says Fairchild. ‘‘It’s put me 
in connection with a larger, more univer- 
sal church,’ This computer-enhanced 
church communicates through its ter- 
minals about everything from the next 
Sunday service to how best to handle a 
graveside sermon. The interaction can 
become quite lively. ‘‘There were a lot of 
arguments about Remembrance Day,’ 
says Fairchild, ‘‘about whether it is a day 
of peace or whether it glorifies war. There 
was a lot of discussion about whether we 
should drape flags around the church for 
the day’’ Fairchild says there are those 
within the church who mistrust computers 
and find them impersonal. But he finds 
that if the machines are used correctly 
there’s no problem. “‘If it takes away from 
the time you spend with the people, that 
would be a problem, but it has the op- 
posite effect. It allows me to get my work 
done more quickly and gives me more 
time to spend with the congregation?’ 


Gos from all over the worl de nine 


and goin St. John’s Harbour, but it’s 
highly unusual to find a sailing couple 


| who have come to spend the winter. It all 
_ started in Toronto on May 18, 1985 when 
Leslie and Carolann Sike set out on what 


is believed to be the first Canadian 


pleasure craft to sail around L: or; 
and into Hudson Bay. Accompanied by | . 


two additional crew members, one of 
whom was a film-maker, they coped with 


tides, currents, ice, fog and wind on their 


2,700-mile journey, before reaching their 
destination, Churchill, Man., on Sept. 3, 
1985. Harrowing experiences like being 
trapped for three days in pack ice and 


spending five days fighting gale force 


winds in Hudson Bay are now bal- 


_ anced with good memories of friends met 


along the way and the wondrous desolate 
beauty of the Labrador coast. At 
Churchill, a chance invitation by the oil 


drilling supply ship Jakapu to carry them | oe 


boat and all to St. John’s was too good 
to turn down. And so a turn of fate has 
them unexpectedly in St. John’s Harbour, 
ensconced cosily in their 41-foot steel- 
hulled Agua Star, a product of ten years 
planning and construction. Its hull com- 
pletely lined with cedar and mahogany, 
Aqua Star boasts beautiful woodwork 
painstakingly crafted by Leslie with 
Carolann as helper. Feeling quite at home 
in St. John’s, Carolann would like to stay 
longer. Leslie remarks, ‘‘We have travel- 
led to 29 countries and we know what it 
is to feel tolerated. Here we can honestly | 


say we feel truly welcome?’ w 


Winter sailors Leslie and Carolann Sike 
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THE BOLD LOOK 
KOHLER 


For endless levels of comfort step into the Harmony™ Spa. Luxurious for two, yet spacious enough for four. A truly por- 
table spa with redwood enclosure, floating insulation cover and optional teak table. In seven beautiful colours. For 
more information, see the Yellow Pages for the Kohler Showroom in your area, or send $2 for a catalogue to Kohler 


Ltd., Dept. A704, 195 The West Mall, Suite #314, Etobicoke, Ontario M9C SKI. 
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Better ideas 
are what Pella 


is all about. 


you better ideas for your home. Whether you’re 
replacing leaky, energy wasting doors or windows or 
putting on a new addition, Pella has the style and 
quality you need. Windows and doors that don’t 
need painting on the outside with the beauty of 
wood on the inside, Pella Slimshade that | 
puts privacy and light control at your 
fingertips, Pella’s unique double glazing é 
system, single lever locks and much more. ~— 
Before you buy windows and doors for 
replacement, renovation or new construction 
see the complete line of Pella products at our 
showrooms in Dartmouth, Saint John and 
St. John’s or write for 
free literature. 


FLINT Z@ 


ROBERT HUNT CORPORATION 
Established 1962 


Please send me your 
FREE literature on: e 


O Windows 0 Doors O Sunrooms 
*Tick appropriate box. 


Mail coupon or visit our showroom 
for more information. 
58 Wright Ave., Dartmouth, N.S. B3B 1H3 469-6550 
358 Rothesay Ave., Saint John, N.B. E2J 2C4 693-2128 
9 Riverview Ave., Mount Pearl, Nfld. A19 1L9 368-8354 
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One is calm, grey and the essence of efficiency. The other is startling 
black and white with a red sink — a party kitchen 


by Gwen Martin 


PHOTOS BY DON JOHNSON 
~NOSNHOP NOG Ad SOLOHd 


ast August, Fredericton carpenter 
Paul McLaughlin was asked to assess 
the cost of mending a fence. He did 
that, but by the time he left he had also 
been given the job of totally renovating 
the out-of-date kitchen of Wayne 
Blanchard. 

It’s not unusual for McLaughlin to 
have such a galvanizing effect on prospec- 
tive clients. Ann and Wayne Blanchard 
now know what a growing number of 
Fredericton homeowners are discovering, 
namely that McLaughlin is not just a 
carpenter/renovator par excellence but 
also a highly articulate philosopher, ar- 
tist and one-man crusader for quality 
workmanship. 

‘“The wonderful thing about reno- 
vating is that you control this whole en- 
vironmental sculpture,’ As he talks, 
McLaughlin’s hands, like his speech, 
move rapidly and with precision. ‘‘Trou- 
ble is;’ he says, ‘‘I’m the one who decides 
when a job is done or not. People some- 
times end up having to kick me out of their 
houses. It can be embarrassing’’ 

Embarrassing or not, the Fredericton- 
born carpenter works to exacting stan- 
dards, often refusing to charge for what 
can amount to lengthy ‘‘perfectionist’s 
overtime-’ On occasion, he even sacrifices 
profit for the sake of completing a pro- 
ject to his own aesthetic satisfaction. 
‘“‘Commerce,’ admits McLaughlin, ‘‘was 
never my strong point?’ 

One feature that contributes to 
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should your new carpet be? 


-™ Antique Yellow? (check box) ™ Peking Purple? (check box) 
®# A democratic combination of both? (check box) 


When you invest ina new carpet, choosing the Showplace have taken extensive training in 
right colour is critical. For example, light colours colour-co-ordinating. 
make asmallroom appear larger and bright, deep And because the variety of floor coverings is so 
colours lend a cozy atmosphere torooms.Andthe large at your Peerless Fashion Showplace you can 
kind of lighting you have is very important too. be sure of finding the one carpet that perfectly 
It's because your decision is so important that complements your decor. 
the professionals at your Peerless Fashion See us soon. 


PEERLESS SHOWPLACE 


IF there's one thing we do know, it's the floor covering business. 


Look for the 
Peerless 


Fashion Showplace 


nearest vou! 


BERESFORD 

Carpet Ranch Limited 
PO. Box 148 

1263 Main Street 
506-648-888] 


CAMPBELLTON 

L&C Home Decoration Centre Ltd. 
198 Roseberry 

506-753-4481 

CARARQUET 

Monsieur Draperies Limited 

422 St-Pierre Blvd. W. 
506-727-2225 


FREDERICTON 
Flooring World Limited 
269 Main Street 
506-458-9575 
GRAND FALLS 

Grand Falls Carpets 
856 Condon 
506-473-2773 


MONCTON 

Bradleys Carpet Concept Regd 
(Div of M.T.A. Sales Ltd.) 

4 Elmwood Drive 
506-857-9755 

Lounsbury Company Limited 
735 Main Street 

PO. Box 130 

506-855-1770 


NEW CASTLE 

Eastern Tile & Carpet Ltd. 
PO. Box 14] 

499 Dalton Avenue 
506-622-7800 
SAINT-JOHN 

Floor Fashions Ltd. 

240 Metcalf Street 
506-652-8590 


WOODSTOCK 

Jane's Wallpaper Shop 
570 Main Street 
506-328-3261 


ARICHAT 

UJ Leblanc Ltd. 
Main Street 
902-226-2525 


DARTMOUTH 

Creative Floors & Interiors Ltd. 
Burnside Gardens 

133 Isley Avenue 
902-463-8320 

World Wide Furniture 
1245 Portland 
902-435-1525 

LOWER SACKVILLE 
Mosher's Carpet Canada Limited 
3 Pine Hill Drive 
902-865-1677 
STELLARTON 

JA. Mclean Flooring Ltd. 
PO. Box 2310 
902-755-1290 

SYDNEY 

Provincial Flooring Limited 
199 Townsend Street, 

PO. Box 1660 
902-562-8453 
YARMOUTH 

Munroe’s Furniture Ltd. 

137 Main St. 
902-742-5343 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
Callbecks Ltd. 

Central Bedeque 
902-887-2700 
CHARLOTTETOWN 

Island Home Decor Inc. 

95 Trans Canada Highway 
902-566-3330 
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McLaughlin’s popularity is his accuracy 
in ‘‘reading’’ a client. He uses this 
knowledge to create rooms remarkable 
for reflecting both a person’s practical re- 
quirements and individual character — 
for example, Ann Blanchard. Besides 
heading the finance department of 
Fredericton’s Playhouse Theatre, she is 
a freelance fitness instructor and, until 
recently, ran a catering service. At the 
day’s end she needs a quiet and efficient 
kitchen where she can relax and prepare 
gourmet meals. 

The Blanchards told McLaughlin that 
they particularly favored modern Euro- 
pean style and design: minimalistic and 
uncluttered with emphasis on quality of 
materials. Quality materials in their case 
include such pricey items as Italian mar- 
ble, imported German fixtures and solid 
birch cupboard interiors — not in 
everyone’s budget. 

‘“*Paul gave us exactly what we 
wanted,’ says Ann, showing the inside of 
one cupboard with its pots and pans 
aligned neatly on separate slats. ‘‘There’s 
a place for absolutely everything’’ She 
slides open a shallow drawer to reveal 
built-in spice racks tilted for easy access. 
Together, the walls, floor, marble counter 
top, fixtures and arborite cupboard ex- 
teriors form a peaceful monochrome of 
delicate grey. 

Half a block from the Blanchard 
home, Joy Peterson leans on her kitchen 
counter beside an apron that says, ‘‘If 
God had meant meto cook, He wouldn’t 
have invented restaurants.’ Peterson, like 
Ann Blanchard, has undergone — the 
term is used advisedly — McLaughlin kit- 
chen renovations and is delighted with the 
result. ‘‘This is my party kitchen!’’ says 
Peterson, who is manager of Frederic- 
ton’s Golf and Curling Club. ‘‘It’s really 
just an elaborate bar that I use now and 
then for cooking?’ 

Before renovations, she knew only 


Minimalistic and uncluttered with ‘‘a place for absolutely everything’ 


that she wanted glass cupboards, a stand- 
up bar and ared sink. McLaughlin pulled 
out all stops and produced a work of art 
as vibrant and friendly as its owner. Turn- 
ing three dour rooms into one spacious 
kitchen, he gave Peterson her red sink and 
glass doors, plus inset lighting, white 
counter tops with black trim, a bay win- 
dow, red door and a striking white and 
black checkered floor. 

The bar is one with a difference — its 
hollow base is a ‘‘time capsule’’ filled with 
mid-1980s mementoes — a beer can, 
newspaper, red rose, cigarettes and other 
reminders of an afternoon spent celeb- 
rating the renovation. The kitchen has 
since served as a backdrop to many par- 
ties. Says Peterson, ‘‘My friends and I live 


Paul McLaughlin reveres wood and crusades 
for high quality workmanship 
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in this room. It’s become the social cen- 
tre of Fredericton’’ 

In a profession that is traditionally, 
if not recently, equated with stability and 
calm, McLaughlin’s life to date reads like 
a cross between Going Down the Road 
and Return of the Prodigal Son. The 
eldest of seven children, he left home in 
1969 at age 18 in the wake of a classic 
father-son row. (Today, Paul and his 
father converse almost daily, and often 
work together on building projects.) 

During the next 14 years of criss- 
crossing Canada, he worked variously as 
a farmer, electronics mechanic, data ex- 
ecutive and construction site manager; he 
took art courses, lived in an abandoned 


atlantic homes 


school bus and spent a year at the Univer- 
sity of New Brunswick. ‘‘What I really 
did there was major in alcohol and drug 
abuse,’ he now says. 

Along the way, McLaughlin also man- 
aged to complete a four-year course at the 
Southern Alberta Institute of Technology 
and acquire first-class carpentry and 
related skills — as much, he insists, by 
avid reading and self-instruction as 
through apprenticeship. When, in 1983, 
he finally returned to settle in New 
Brunswick with his wife Rebecca Holand 
and son Joshua (daughter Emily came 
along later), carpentry became the means 
of supporting a family. McLaughlin’s 
clientele has since burgeoned, and now 


If you've got the dream, 
we've sot your home. 


The versatility of Lindal’s distinctive 
designs makes your dream home an 
affordable reality. With over 60 original 
plans to choose from, you can modify 
or expand any Lindal Home to fit your 
needs and your lifestyle. Or we'll help 
you design a plan that’s all your own. 

Lindal Homes offer the elegance of 


dramatic cathedral ceilings, free-flowing 
in.® 


interiors, and the warmth of beautiful 
cedar. Our unique open-post-and- 
beam system makes it easy 
to plan your home 
just the way you 
want it. 
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From the cedar rain forests direct 
to your site, we control the quality of 
your building materials, delivered 
anywhere in Atlantic Canada. 

For all the floor plans and ideas 
you will need to start designing your 
dream home built with western red 
cedar, send $7.00 for your colorful 

new 88 page plan book. 
Drop in and visit our model 
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he literally can’t keep up with renovation 
demands. 

Paul McLaughlin’s ability to please 
clients as diverse as Blanchard and Peter- 
son is unusual enough for Fredericton and 
indeed New Brunswick. But what makes 
him truly unique is how he combines this 
attribute with what he refers to as ‘‘my 
special relationship with trees?’ Put simp- 
ly, McLaughlin reveres wood. He handles 
it the way other men hold their first-born 
child. A former customer explains: 
‘*There’s a real organic quality to Paul’s 
work that people just pick up on. They 
sense it and feel comfortable without 
knowing why.’ 

Not surprisingly, McLaughlin holds 
strong views on the New Brunswick 
carpentry scene. ‘‘Unfortunately, this is 
not what you’d call a proficiency trade. 
Anyone with a half-ton truck and ham- 
mer can all himself a carpenter’’ Last 
December, things became so hectic that 
McLaughlin attempted hiring an assis- 
tant, and advertised for a ‘‘skilled and 
conscientious carpenter.’ Three futile 
days and 100 replies later, he stopped 
answering the phone. ‘‘It was too depress- 
ing,’ he says. ‘‘They were all either 
overblown or underqualified and 
desperate for work’”’ 

Today, McLaughlin remains a family 
operation, employing his brothers Dave 
and Peter. Although the words ‘‘blood’’ 
and ‘‘accident-prone’”’ seem to arise fre- 
quently when McLaughlin clients men- 
tion Peter’s losing battle with sharp im- 
plements, Paul’s younger brother is in fact 
his most regular assistant. 

Another issue close to McLaughlin’s 
heart is the concept of long-term woodlot 
management. ‘‘I returned to New Bruns- 
wick largely because of its wonderful 
mixed woods. We used to have the most 
diverse forest in Canada. But look at 
what’s happening now. They’re blindly 
turning it into a single species forest 
geared solely towards pulp. This will com- 
pletely ruin what’s left of our hardwood 
industry.’ 

Dissatisfied with locally-cut hard- 
wood lumber, McLaughlin recently pur- 
chased a thickness planer and joiner 
which gives him quality control over his 
own dressed planks. But what about 
possible hardwood shortages in the 
future? Typically, McLaughlin has taken 
steps towards alleviating even that prob- 
lem, at least for himself. Last year, he 
bought a 174-acre farm and mixed forest 
lot near Taymouth. He intends to make 
the property a model small-scale woodlot, 
and talks of creating a hardwood stand 
that could be harvested by his grand- 
children and great-grandchildren. 

He also talks wistfully of instrument 
and cabinetmaking. ‘‘I don’t feel like do- 
ing renovations forever?’ Meanwhile, the 
phone rings with people anxious to 
upgrade old kitchens and create new ones. 
It may be some time before McLaughlin 
is able to disappear with his family into 
the wilds of Taymouth and woodlot 
management. a 
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ROYAL LEPAGE. 
ITS GOOD TO KNOW SOMEONE WHO] KNOWS. 


<A>: 


PUT YOUR HOME 
UNDER OUR 
HOME MARKETING PROGRAM 


THE PROFESSIONAL WAY 
TO SELL 


Like a big roof that gives protection on 
arainy day, the exclusive Royal LePage Home 
Marketing Program covers every aspect of 
selling your home. 


From careful market analysis of your 
area, open houses, exposure of your home 
through the Royal LePage network, frequent 
progress reports of buyer interest, right 
through to our professional approach to 
negotiating of the final sale. You may want to 
take advantage of our unique Pre-Approved 


ROYAL LePAGE = a= 


Mortgage feature as well, to make your home 
more saleable. 


If you are thinking of selling your 
home, do it the professional way. Come 
under the cover of the Royal LePage Home 
Marketing Program. We have sold more 
homes to more people than any other real 
estate broker in Canada by taking the profes- 
sional approach. 


It brings results. 


ITS GOOD TO KNOW SOMEONE WHO KNOWS. 


Royal LePage Real Estate Services Ltd. Broker 


A Sponsor of the 


Sa Canada Pavilion 
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CRANE 


ls there’s one room in the house 
where luxury should come first, surely it’s 
in your bathroom. Here you want colours 
that are restful to the eye, shades you'll 
never tire of. 

Shapes that appeal to your taste 
and conform to your contours. You 
want Crane. | 

Crane has been designing 
quality bathroom fixtures for 
Canadians for over half a century. 
Crane fixtures come in a full range 
of styles and colours. 

Call your local Crane contractor or visit 
the Crane showroom nearest you soon. 


CRANE _—Tj 

The only name you need 

to know in bathroom fixtures. 
Vancouver: 4608 Canada Way, 


Burnaby, B.C. V5G 1K5 
Telephone: (604) 294-8471 


Edmonton: 116-14315, 118th Ave., 
Edmonton, Alta. T5L 4S6 
Telephone: (403) 451-6644 
Calgary: MCA Display Centre, 
#14, 3220 — 5th Avenue, N.E., 
Calgary, Alta. T2A 5N1 
Telephone: (403) 272-9848 


Toronto: 12 Vulcan Street, 
Rexdale, Ontario M9W 1L2 
Telephone: (416) 249-9191 


Montreal: AES Building, 

100 Alexis Nihon Blvd., St-Laurent, 
Québec H4M 2N6—y 
Telephone: (514) 748-6501 
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Acrecrm 
Nome come true 


Housing starts in New Brunswick were up 16 per cent last year. One 
of these was a custom-built home near Saint John — the result of long 
planning and consultation between buyer and builder 


by Marilynn Rudi 


he house, a neat and trim storey-and- 
a-half Colonial painted a warm 
beige, radiates a pristine glow in its 
rugged setting. The naked yard shows 
signs of being recently wrested from the 
wilds of New Brunswick. The road itself 
is little more than a dirt one and, if fol- 
lowed down the valley, disappears into the 
depths of the forest. But the red-painted 
surveyor sticks along the way reveal the 
intended development of this land. Wood- 
leigh Park is shaping up as a pleasant sub- 
division of comfortable, distinctive 
houses in a vigorous landscape. 

For the Demetre family of Quis- 
pamsis, N.B., asmall village outside Saint 
John, this brand new house is home. 

Like most Canadians, George and 
Stella Demetre, a couple in their early 40s, 
have been in pursuit of their dream home. 
And, like most of us, they’ve gone 
through a variety of living arrangements 
before landing the house of their choice. 
‘*We didn’t buy our (last) house thinking 
this would be the house for the rest of our 
lives?’ Stella explains. ‘‘We bought the 
house in mind of selling it because we 
knew it was too big for us in the first 
place’’ The few years they originally 
planned to stay stretched into nearly 
seven. The family of three was content 
to wait for the right conditions to make 
the move. When they took out the mort- 
gage on the new house “‘it was an excellent 
time,’ says George. ‘‘The interest rates 
were the lowest they’d been in two or three 
years.’ They negotiated an 11°/s per cent 
five-year term mortgage amortized over 
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seven years. Construction on their lot 
began in late June of last year and the 
family moved in Sept. 21. 

The picture may change this year with 
a new round of mortgage increases, but 
favorable conditions for new home buyers 
created a mini-boom in new housing starts 
in New Brunswick over the past year: the 
increase for the province was 16 per cent 
last year, two per cent above the national 
average. This increased activity is attrib- 
uted to a general strengthening in the mar- 


ye KOVAL FA 
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Sunlight floods the main living areas of the Demetres’ new home 


ketplace. Carl Sherwood, president of the 
Saint John Real Estate Board, notes sev- 
eral contributing factors such as ‘‘more 
job security’’ and interest rates that stayed 
put for a while, so people could ‘‘deal with 
the idea of a long term financial commit- 
ment. Also, large corporations are more 
confident, they’re transferring people 
from city to city. This is important in that 
each move generates other moves and so 
has a larger effect. We’re seeing the 
resurgence of real estate as a tradeable 


commodity. People can afford it?’ The 
start of the program to build naval frigates 
by the Saint John Shipbuilding company 
is frequently cited as a reason for the re- 
cent influx of people into the city. 
Asked the reasoning behind their deci- 
sion to build a new house now, George, 
systems manager at NB Tel Data, and 
Stella, an occupational health nurse, ex- 
change thoughtful glances. ‘‘We knew 
there were some features that we definitely 
wanted in a house that wouldn’t be pre- 
sent in others,’ George begins. ‘‘The 
sun!’’ Stella chimes in. George smiles. 
**One of the predominant features was a 
southern exposure in the back yard with 
the predominant living areas — the kit- 
chen, dining room, living room and fam- 
ily room — in the back of the house where 
the sun would be.’’ The lack of natural 
lighting was a detriment in their last 
house; its shady position on the lot 
blocked out what is a precious commod- 
ity to most Maritimers. The interior of 
their present house is bathed in sunlight. 
Another reason was the layout. ‘‘We 
had an idea of what we wanted and they 
weren’t building many houses with 
features we were looking for. We wanted 
something a little different?’ Stella con- 
tinues. ‘‘We wanted also to keep in mind 
a retirement home. Our master bedroom 
is downstairs but in most two-storey 
houses all the bedrooms are upstairs.’ 
Their last house had only one door, a 
nuisance with seven-year-old Gregory 


INTRODUCING LUXURY CONDOMINIUM LIVING IN THE HEART OF TRURO 


Royal Park Offers: 


e Estate setting downtown, walking distance to complete 


shopping needs. 


e Spacious units up to 1445 sq. ft.; many suites contain dens, 


studies and second baths. 


e Underground parking and elevator service. 
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¢ Solid oak kitchens with built-in dishwashers and garbage 


disposal units. 


The building is now under construction. Only 18 units. Prices 


start at $87,900.00, 75% Financing available. 


For free brochure call Ken Eisner at (902-895-6433) or write: 


Pye-Eisner Development Limited 


Box 1401, Truro, N.S., B2N 5V2 
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tracking in the dirt. Perhaps to over- 
compensate, the new house has three back 
doors and two front ones. 

The foyer is a magnificent showpiece 
with a gleaming oak floor and stairway. 
The rich, warm tones of oak highlight 
many of the rooms on the ground floor. 
The living room is lit by long, narrow win- 
dows; the upright Mason and Richt piano 
occupies the spot where the Demetres hope 
to add a fireplace. French doors lead to 
the dining room. Stella’s large eat-in kit- 
chen is a bright, cheery centre of activity. 
The sleek, glossy high-tech accoutrements 
— countertop range, built-in microwave 
and wall oven — contrast with the warmth 
of the earthy ceramic tiles covering the 
counters and walls. The custom-built cab- 
inets have oak covers and a special feature 
is the old-fashioned oak pantry. The house 
also has central vacuuming, electric heat- 
ing, easy-to-clean casement windows in the 


the evenings are cool in the summer. We 
wanted to be out of the fog belt. Quis- 
pamsis, Rothesay — these are growth 
areas,’ George asserts. These suburban 
communities have, in fact, been growing 
in leaps and bounds, while the city it- 
self lags. 

Stephen Bedford, acting commis- 
sioner of housing for Saint John, would 
like to change all that. Of the 701 hous- 
ing starts in the metropolitan area last 
year, only 173 were in the city proper. 
‘**These villages provide fewer services 
than the city,’ Bedford says. ‘‘People 
come to Saint John to do their shopping, 
to goto the Y or the Aquatic Centre. Sure 
it’s cheaper to build out there, but look 
at the total bill: two cars, gas. . . we’re go- 


ing to analyze the differences in the costs 
between the city and suburbs and see if 
we can close the gap’ Critics charge that 
the city’s zoning process is too slow and 
Bedford agrees: ‘‘We’re reviewing this 
and streamlining perceived red tape’’ But 
the city will not lower its new housing 
standards which are, Bedford maintains, 
in the best interests of the home buyer. 

The Demetres of Woodleigh Park, 
Quispamsis, are pleased with their new 
home and looking forward to nurturing 
the interior’s qualities. For this family, 
their new house is a celebration of all the 
old-fashioned values of homes, coupled 
with the most up-to-date stylings and the 
distinctive regional character that typifies 
Atlantic Canada. ad 


upper storey and an attached two car gar- 
age. French style patio doors lead to the 
large deck which overlooks the wooded 
backyard. The land bordering the back is 
not slated for development. 

The Demetres’ approach to creating 
their very personalized living space was 
a pragmatic one. ‘‘Take all the features 
you want in your home — and then be 
prepared to trade some of them off, be 
prepared to plan for some you can’t af- 
ford initially?’ George advises. ‘‘Like the 
chimney,’ Stella recounts. ‘‘Someone 
asked, ‘Did you tell your builder you 
wanted the footing (for a chimney) put 
in?’ They were pouring the basement that 
day, so I took off over here. I met George 
Queen (the builder) and he said, ‘Five 
minutes later and you wouldn’t have got 
your footing’.’’ 

‘‘Pick a builder you can trust?’ George 
emphasizes. ‘‘In our experience, we dealt 
with three or four. Some quoted a little 
less for the house plan, some quoted a lit- 
tle more. So at some point, money isn’t 
the only factor. There has to be a sense 
of trust. George Queen was a good man 
to deal with?’ Adds Stella: ‘‘He didn’t get 
upset or make a fuss about any of the 
changes we wanted in the plan”’ 

George Queen, a builder of houses in 
the $90,000 to $110,000 range, has been 
in the business 17 years. In the process of 
constructing over 350 homes he has also 
built himself a reputation for quality. ‘‘I 
make myself available to my customers, 
I give them the time to think and choose,’ 
he explains. ‘‘After all, a house is one of 
the major investments an individual 
makes,’ Queen is a member of the Cana- 
dian Home Builders Association, so his 
homes have a five year warranty against 
major defects. He expects to build 
between 25 and 30 houses this year, mostly 
in the suburban Saint John communities 
of Quispamsis, Rothesay, Fairvale and 
Gondola Point. 

Like many Saint John professionals, 
George and Stella Demetre have chosen 
to live in one of these satellite ‘‘bedroom’’ 
communities. Commuting time to the city 
is 20 minutes. ‘‘The weather conditions 
in the city of Saint John turned us off; 


New from Green Cross? 


Now you can fertilize your lawn and garden as quickly and easily asa 
professional. With Lawn Green® Liquid and pet Gro™, two new Ne a 
fertilizers from Green Cross. 

Lawn Green Liquid and Garden Gro 
are absorbed faster and more evenly 
than granular forms. And the rates 
can be adjusted to suit your lawn and 
garden condition, so even delicate 
foliage won't be burned. 

For a healthy lawn and garden, use 
Lawn Green Liquid and Garden Gro, 
the fast, effective food from Green 
Cross. 
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If You’re Building. 
Remodelling or 
Renovating a House 


Improve the energy-efficiency, security 
and value of your property. 

Making the right choice in windows, 
entrance systems and patio doors is 
easy with the “HOW TO” Book from 
Lock-Wood. A colourful, fact-packed, 
fully illustrated guide shows the latest 
designs. Tells 
you how to 
measure and 

install. 
An invalu- 
able tool. 


Yours FREE! 
The HOW TO Book 


From Lock-Wood. 


Please rush me the 36 page guide to windows, 
entrance systems and patio doors. 


Name 
Address 


Province Code 


Send to: 
Lock-Wood Ltd. 
P.O. Box 160 
Scoudouc, N.B. 
EOA INO 


Al. 
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A NeW WOY 
jobulla a house 


John Amos has virtually invented a new kind of house — although 
the idea derives from pioneers around the Sackville, N.B., area. It 
has housing design enthusiasts excited 


by Katherine Tapley and Ralph Surette 


ohn Amos is a 34-year-old Sackville, 
N.B., artist with a good local repu- 
tation for his paintings. Now he’s 
becoming known far and wide for 
something altogether different: he’s come 
up with a new way of building houses. 

It’s called the balloon truss system 
(BTS) and it’s made Amos, a native of 
nearby Dorchester, somewhat of a celeb- 
rity in house building circles. He’s been 
featured in various specialized magazines 
in Canada and the U.S. and has been 
deluged with inquiries. An official with 
the federal department of energy, mines 
and resources has called the system 
“possibly one of the most important in- 
novations in housing technology’’ since 
the development of the standard platform 
frame house on a concrete foundation. 

Amos, however, has not so much in- 
vented the system as rediscovered and ad- 
vanced an old one. He credits the York- 
shire immigrants who founded Sackville 
in 1760 for the idea. 

It started when he bought three dere- 
lict houses outside Sackville built about 
150 years ago and picked over the usable 
parts to build his own reconstructed 
pioneer house where he lives with his wife, 
Sue, and two children. This house was far 
from the more advanced BTS houses he 
now builds (he’s built a half dozen), but 
it was the starting point. 

The system might be explained like this. 


Most of us are familiar with roof trusses 
— the triangular frame structures, usually 
bought prefabricated, which support the 
roof of the standard suburban home. In 
Amos’ system, the walls are also trussed. 
The wall trusses are smaller, but they form 
a wall of great strength (a wall which is also 
11 inches deep as opposed to the four or 
six inches of conventional houses). 

This leads to other differences. The 
standard house starts with a concrete 
foundation, then the floor is built over 
it, then the frame is put up. 

Amos does away with the concrete 
foundation. His walls can be as much as 
18 feet high. Made of preserved wood, 
they serve as one continuous wall for both 
the basement and the first floor. Also, 
these walls are built flat on the ground, 
complete with doors and windows. This 
saves the trouble of running up and down 
ladders and scaffolds. And since he has 
the wall trusses prefabricated also, the 
system requires little skilled labor. ‘‘On- 
ly two things are needed,’ he says, ‘‘the 
ability to measure and the ability to pound 
a nail?’ 

The trussed roof is also made on the 
ground, then within a few hours, the 
whole thing is put into place by a rented 
crane. The floor, also trussed, is put in 
last, resting on ledger beams attached to 
the walls. 

The construction is faster. And 
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although it costs about the same as a con- 
ventional house ‘‘you get a lot more house 
for your money,’ says Amos, in his laid- 
back, easygoing manner. 

He’s referring to the energy efficiency 
— which is such that those who have BTS 
homes are spending in the range of $100 
a year in heating costs. The houses are too 
energy efficient for either solar panels or 
even a small wood stove, which would 
overheat the house. A few small electric 
panels, or other forms of controllable heat 
are enough. Lewis and Barbara Clarke, 
whose home was Amos’ first, have a heat 
exchanger on the clothes dryer and say 
that having the dryer on overheats the 
house except on the coldest winter days. 
They also report, with some amazement, 
that the temperature went up when 
candles were lit a few hours after a power 
failure one cold afternoon. 

Lewis Clarke is very excited about the 
house. ‘I’ve never had so much fun in my 
life?’ he says. ‘‘It’s the greatest project I’ve 
ever been involved in. You get a tremen- 
dous product. Absolutely first class?’ 

Amos explains that the continuous 
walls erected before the floor is built allow 
for a continuous vapor barrier — plus, 
of course, the 11-inch depth of the walls 
allows a formidable amount of insulation 
— upto R48. In conventional houses, he 
says, there’s much heat lost where the 
wooden house sits on the concrete 
foundation. 


The system, he also boasts, has great 
interior flexibility — you can build 
anything you like any way you like inside 
because there are no load-bearing walls. 

Amos has built six so far — three in 
Sackville, one each in Moncton, Frederic- 
ton, and Oxford, N.S. He says his design 
is still in ‘‘the Model T stage’’ and that 
for now the only people likely to build 
them are the minority who are willing to 
experiment with their housing. 

In the future, however, who knows? 
Meanwhile, the amazing thing is that this 
is just a sideline for Amos. Asa successful 
landscape, architectural and commercial 
artist, art, he says, is still ‘‘my bread and 
butter?’ i 
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KENT HAS A 


HOMESTYLE FOR 
EVERY LIFESTYLE 


Whether you're looking for a contemporary 
home or the grand look of traditional, you're 
sure to find a new home in Kent's selection that 
fits the way you want to live. 

You'll find a sensational selection of models... 
all exciting, different and distinctive. All with a 
variety of floor plans to suit your personal 
requirements. Single family homes, designed 
to enhance your lifestyle. 

These absolutely beautiful, spacious and 
affordable 2, 3 and 4 bedroom homes offer a 
world of convenience and luxury. Plus Kent 


Quality. 
BUILT BY KENT 


Kent. A name that means quality and value. 
With Kent you're buying more than just a quality 
home. You're buying from a quality builder... 
Atlantic Canada’s leading home builder for 
more than 25 years. With features standard in all 
Kent homes, regardless of price. 

Artful design, meticulous planning, outstand- 
ing value. 

Because whatever it is your looking for, you're 
going to find it at Kent. Atlantic Canada’s 
leading home builder for more than 25 years. 
So stop by and see for yourself. 


Visit our model homes today. 
Special showings available by 
appointment or if you prefer 
we'll visit you at your home. 
COME HOME TO VALUE. 
COME HOME TO KENT. 


4 bedrooms, 2-1/2 bath., 2,372 square feet. 
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ASHDALE . 
3 bedrooms, 1-1/2 bath., 1,632 square feet. 
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CHAMPLAIN 
3 bedrooms, 1-1/2 bath., 1,427 square feet. 


MAIL TO; 

P.O. BOX 10 
DEBERT.N.S. 
BOM 1GO 


Please send us more information 
We enclose $1.00 to cover handling 
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Passionate Adout Onck 


Marcel Ouellette builds chimneys and repairs them in our destructive 
maritime climate. He’s an artist and a scientist who wants his 


low fire whispers in the belly of the 

cookstove, blessing Marcel Ouel- 

lette’s Halifax kitchen with its gen- 
tle heat. The big stove itself is displayed 
like a monument. From the semicircular 
hearth beneath it to the arch above, rustic 
old bricks (salvaged from a Halifax fire- 
house) radiate out from it like the rays 
of the sun. To the left, the arch is repeated 
Over a smaller space used to store wood. 

Ouellette has done the work himself. 
In his hands, bricks and mortar have be- 
come a shrine for the black and white 
stove — a sculpture expressing the 
warmth and comfort of home. 

On the exterior, new bricks rise above 
the kitchen roof. Pausing in a playful bas- 
ketweave panel, they lead straight up to 
a stepped-out crown. At the top of the 
chimney, each of the last few layers has 
been set out slightly further than the one 


Plant Location: 
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“Creating Jobs — For Atlantic Canadians’ 


work to last longer than he does 
by Nancie Erhard 


below until it’s shaped like an inverted 
Mayan pyramid. 

‘*This is my religion,’ He is talking 
about his passionate love affair with wood 
heat. ‘I have always had a romance with 
this image of being in the woods, among 
the trees, in acold cabin with acold stove. 
And all you need is a little seasoned wood, 
a little fire, and you can release the heat 
the sun has stored in that tree. It’s radiant 
heat — that’s the important thing — it’s 
just like bathing in the sun?’ 

He has translated into fireplaces, 
chimneys, and wood stove settings his 
reverence for the magic of releasing the 
sun’s stored energy. 

Ouellette is the son of retired res- 
taurateur René Ouellette, who is also one 
of the few hand-engravers on metal left 
in this country. ‘‘One of the best?’ he says. 
‘*My father is an artist?’ Sois his son. But 


he’s a scientist as well as an artist. 

His devotion to wood heat led him 
into basic masonry courses. ‘‘I knew when 
I first started laying brick that this was 
for me.’ From there Ouellette went on to 
attend seminars given by the Wood Heat 
Alliance in the U.S. and by the Canadian 


Wood Energy Institute. He even went to - 


Great Britainto get the proper training 
and tools to care for chimneys as a chim- 
ney sweep. 

Most important, though, is his obses- 
sion, as he calls it, with Benjamin Thomp- 
son, Count Rumford. He pulls out four 
volumes of Rumford’s work collected by 
Harvard University. His bible. 

Benjamin Thompson was born in the 
American colonies in 1753. A Loyalist, 
he was selected by Governor Wentworth 
of New Hampshire (later Governor of 
Nova Scotia) to carry despatches to 
England in 1776. In addition to his subse- 
quent political and military pursuits, 
Count Rumford set himself to the task 
of fixing smoky fireplaces, areal problem 
in England at that time. 


Ouellette’s monument of rustic old brick 


He was a pioneer in the study of heat 
conduction and radiant heat, converting 
his theoretical work into practical solu- 
tions. Benjamin Thompson succeeded 
where the experiments of his contem- 
porary, Benjamin Franklin, failed. He 
designed not only asmokeless, but a very 
effective heating fireplace. 

‘*Take mine for example,’ Ouellette 
explains, ‘‘the opening is three feet high, 
so it must be three feet wide, and the fire- 
box depth is one-third of that, or one foot. 
The shallow firebox radiates heat into the 
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room, instead of sending it up the chim- 
ney.’ The firebox also curves up to a nar- 
row opening at the top — ‘‘not more than 
four or less than three inches’’ — before 
it opens to the ‘‘expansion chamber’’ 
within the chimney. 

This narrow slit at the top of the fire- 
box makes the chimney draw the smoke 
quickly into the expansion chamber, away 
from the room. ‘‘Suck through a straw 
and you get a similar effect,’ says 
Ouellette. ‘‘You get a blast of air on your 
tongue. It moves much faster than if you 
breathed in with your mouth wide open?’ 

Rumford’s design creates a fireplace 
that warms both the soul and the body, 
and takes knowledge, skill, and talent 
to build. 

It also takes concentration to do what 
Ouellette does. Often he is working in fine 
weather — the masonry has to ‘‘cure’’ be- 
fore it is used — and someone may stop 
by to chat. ‘‘If it’s just straight bricklay- 
ing, that’s okay,’he says, but when it 
comes to the more complicated work, he 
has to find a way to let his companion 
know politely that he can’t listen or talk. 
‘*T am in the thinking stage now,’ he will 
say. “‘I’m really into my work”’ 

Like any devotee, he is offended by 
charlatans. Less than five per cent of to- 
day’s fireplaces are properly constructed, 
according to Ouellette, and can send 
about 1,800 cubic feet of warm room air 
up the chimney every hour they are used. 
Many of the fireplaces in old Halifax, on 
the other hand, have coal-burning fire- 
boxes. ‘‘They draw like crazy and radiate 
a tremendous amount of heat right into 
the room.’ 

Unfortunately, many of their chim- 
neys are so old now they are dangerous. 
Often when his firm, Black Magik, is 
called in to repair a chimney, it’s too late. 
If he finds previous poorly-done attempts 
at patching it, he’s infuriated. ‘‘A real 
abortion job’’ he called one case where 
mortar had been spooned into the gaps. 
**That’s the same as painting over arusted 
fender. It looks better — for a little while. 
But you haven’t really cured the problem. 
It has to be caught early. Then you can 
still do something about it?’ 

Our Maritime climate is tough on 
bricks with its rapid freeze-thaw cycles 
that cause water in small cracks to expand 
and contract, slowly chipping the bricks 
away. Add acrack in the mortar, and you 
compound your problems. 

That’s why it’s important to keep a 
close eye on a chimney (Ouellette uses 
binoculars) and to build with the right 
materials: salt-free sand in the mortar, and 
solid brick. Not everyone agrees that a 
chimney should be made of solid brick, 
on the grounds that the mortar will fill 
up the small holes in perforated brick and 
seal them. But according to Ouellette, that 
doesn’t work. ‘‘I’ve torn down enough 
chimneys to know.’ 

‘*I’m a traditionalist;’ Ouellette says 
at last. It is a tradition of creating not only 
the practical, but the beautiful, and the 


enduring. ‘‘I want it to last longer than 
@ 


I will?’ 
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In 1985 Gibbard Celebrates 150 
Years of making quality furniture. 
To mark this occasion Gibbard 
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The Maritime Garaener 
Cutoack Out shill DloomIno 


Tony Vandam’s familiar accent is no longer heard on CBC radio. 
But like his beloved plants after pruning, he continues fo flourish 


ardening in the Maritimes is a con- 
stant battle against the elements. As 
in all wars, there are fighters whose 
achievements are the stuff of legend — 
such a man is Tony Vandam, The 
Maritime Gardener. Although CBC 
budget cuts have cancelled Vandam’s 
weekly radio show, the title has stuck to 
the man who annually grows peanuts on 
the wind swept Westcock hills, near Sack- 
ville, N.B. 

Gardening has been a part of Tony 
Vandam’s life since his boyhood days in 
Holland. During the ’30s, his vegetable 
garden kept the family fed through the 
long periods when his father was unem- 
ployed. ‘‘I had my first garden when I was 
12 years old. We had no rototillers or 
fancy equipment back then so my father 
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by Veronica Leonard 


helped me turn the sods, but it was 
definitely my responsibility. My father 
hated gardening, and my brother couldn’t 
even grow a dandelion,’ Vandam recalls. 
Vandam still can’t understand people like 
his father who would rather go hungry 
than soil their hands gardening. 

Vandam’s first job was in the ac- 
counting department of a large national 
seed company. Eventually he familiar- 
ized himself with the whole operation 
and the meticulous science of plant 
breeding. 

The German invasion of Holland in 
1940 irrevocably changed his life. Like 
many of his countrymen, Vandam be- 
came involved in the Resistance, harass- 
ing the occupying German troops. Inev- 
itably his cell was betrayed. Of the 11 cap- 
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tured, Tony Vandam was the only one to 
survive the ordeal of three years in the 
Buchenwald concentration camp. 

Too much had happened for Vandam 
to pick up the threads of his former life. 
In 1948, he and his new bride Anna 
emigrated to the Dutch East Indies where 
he worked as an accountant for a ship- 
ping company. 

For a gardener the tropical climate 
and nine-month growing season of what 
is now Indonesia was a dream come true. 
Flowers that had to be coddled in green- 
houses back in Europe grew wild. Fruits 
and vegetables of infinite variety were 
available year round. Unfortunately for 
the Dutch colonials the seeds of anti- 
imperialism were also taking root in the 
countryside. By 1953, Indonesia was in 


ortlapee- 


open rebellion and the Vandams were 
forced to return to Holland. But there 
were just too many people for Holland 
to absorb. Jobs and housing were in short 
supply. Many moved to colonies in 
Africa, but the Vandams had had enough 
of dangerous living. In 1954 they moved 
to Canada. 

The nearest thing to a battleground 
they’ve encountered since then is in their 
garden meeting the challenge of the 
weather and the weeds. 

‘It is not the short growing season 
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that is the problem, it’s the unpredicta- 
bility of the weather. A winter thaw, an 
early frost, a wet June, a drought in 
August not to mention the strong winds 
off the Bay of Fundy — they all can do 
immeasurable damage to many plants,’ 
Vandam says. 

Perhaps it was the spirit of the resis- 
tance fighter that incited him to try his 
hand at growing peanuts in this inhospit- 
able climate. In 1972, when word of his 
unusual crop reached Wally Sears, a 
Sackville reporter, Vandam became an 


and patterns. 


overnight sensation. His peanuts made 
national news. Vandam was interviewed 
by Peter Gzowski on This Country In The 
Morning as wellas on most of the Maritime 
talk shows. When Gordon Warren retired 
after 27 years on CBC radio, Tony Van- 
dam was the obvious choice to fill his 
shoes as The Maritime Gardener. 

It may have only been a ten-minute 
program once a week but there were hours 
of work involved. From the very begin- 
ning his mailbox was jammed to 
overflowing with questions from 
frustrated amateur gardeners. He made 
a point of answering every letter and 
researching his information carefully. 
Often the topics for his program grew out 
of the questions raised by his listeners. 

The responsibility of being The 
Maritime Gardener took up more and 
more of his free time as he was invited 
to judge regional horticultural shows, and 
persuaded to give evening classes on 
amateur gardening. About the only thing 
he hadn’t time for was his own garden. 
His wife Anna was enlisted to do the 
weeding in his absence. She claims it was 
no picnic, for like all avid gardeners Van- 
dam doesn’t know when to stop at plant- 
ing time and they always grow far more 
than they can use. 

Anna recalls protesting one year that 
the garden was too big and he would have 
to plow up asmall, more manageable plot 
for her on their back lawn. Although Van- 
dam started out with the best of inten- 
tions, the new garden ended up being 
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twice the size of the old one. He now 
plants both. 

The eight-year excitement came to an 
abrupt end last March when Vandam 
received a terse letter from the CBC tell- 
ing him that the program had been ter- 
minated due to budget cuts. Vandam be- 
lieves it was an irresponsible decision 
taken by someone in CBC’s head office 
who had no interest in the needs or pre- 
ferences of the Maritime audience. 

‘*T was putting far more into that job 
than I was paid for. You don’t cut back 
on something that is a success and a bar- 
gain to boot,’ Vandam says. 


Old 
gardeners 
never dle, 
they just 
go to seed 


Now retired from both his radio show 
and his accounting job at Atlantic Whole- 
salers, Vandam is still toying with what 
to do ne&t. He’d like to write a gardening 
book for the Maritimes and has also been 
approached about a weekly garden col- 
umn but these are for the future. For now 
his attention is on this summer. 

Like gardeners all across the Mari- 
times, Vandam enjoyed his winter brows- 
ing through theseed catalogues and plan- 
ning out his garden. He deals predomin- 
antly with Veseys of P.E.I., Halifax Seed 
or Rawlinsons of Truro as their plants 
have been proved hardy for our climate. 
His more exotic seeds like peanuts and 
cantaloupes come from William Dam’s 
in Sarnia, Ont. He also prefers to use 
Maritime nurseries for his perennials, 
shrubs and trees rather than the Ontario- 
based mail order houses. Like all 
gardeners, he is sure that this year’s will 
be the best crop ever. 

*‘Gardeners are the most optimistic 
people in the world. If the weeds and the 
weather win the battle this year there’s 
always next year to look forward to,’ 
Vandam chuckles. 

Old gardeners never die, they just go 
to seed. 


Tony Vandam will be writing a garden- 
ing article for the September issue of 
Atlantic Homes. 
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Homes of the literati 


Not all 49th century Nova Scotian writers lived in garrets. Some of their homes survive 
today, and some are occupied by writers again 


harles Ritchie, retired diplomat 
and successful diarist, grew up in 
The Bower, the elegant old house in 
south-end Halifax, built in 1790 and once 
the summer home of Chief Justice Sir Bren- 
ton Halliburton. Silver Donald Cameron 
has a view of the harbor at D’Escousse from 
his four-square sea captain’s house of the 
1890s, newly-painted a Wedgwood blue. 
Hugh MacLennan’s boyhood home still 
stands on South Park Street; built about 
100 years ago, it now is a beauty salon 
wherein the present tenants have lovingly 
retained the beautiful old carved fireplaces 
in the front rooms and the fine staircase. 
The Waegwoltic Club on Halifax’s North 
West Arm was once the home of sophis- 
ticated novelist Alice Jones, who lived in 
the south of France but always made Nova 
Scotia the scene of part of her novels. 
Public opinion has come to appreciate 
old and mellow beauty. In 1985 the Nova 
Scotia department of culture, recreation 
and fitness established a ‘‘heritage unit”’ 
under the direction of the historian Brian 
Cuthbertson, and an inventory of all the 
buildings built before 1914 is now in pro- 
gress. A part of that enterprise is to iden- 
tify the houses linked with significant 
Nova Scotian writers whose main body 
of work was done after 1867. That 
delightful task was carried out by me last 
autumn. Finding the writers required 
much research in bibliographic guides, 
anthologies, old city directories and 
libraries. The names of about 300 Nova 
Scotian writers, past and present, 
emerged. The number of writers tied to 
a heritage house finally boiled down to 
about 100 names and their houses were 
all found, photographed and described. 
Many are inheritors of the New England 
tradition; they give great pleasure to the 
eye of the beholder in their proportions, 
balance, serenity and that simplicity of 
decoration which achieves true elegance. 
The versatility of the writers was a sur- 
prise. Clergymen seemed to have time to 
\write. They produced a stream of novels, 
poetry, local histories. Famous 
mathematician, Raymond Archibald, 
wrote on the first love of Thomas Carlyle. 
Baptist missionary Silas Tertius Rand 
became the prime authority on the Mic- 
mac language and Micmac legends. Given 
their image as submissive Victorians, 
many women were astonishingly active. 
Amelia Fytche was writing feminist novels 
in the early 1890s; Mary Herbert edited 
a women’s magazine as early as 1851. 
The degree of education was another 
surprise. The earlier writers on my list pro- 
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by Marjory Whitelaw 


ceeded from Dalhousie or Acadia to Har- 
vard, Edinburgh, London, the Sorbonne, 
Berlin, Leipzig — reflecting the vigor and 
prosperity of their time as well as the lack 
of Canadian graduate schools. 


The domestic architecture of former 
days is proving to be one of Nova Scotia’s 
treasures, the visual expression of its past. 
There are in the province some 10,000 
houses built before 1914. Many date from 
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the coming of the Loyalists in 1783-84; 
others were built even earlier, by the 
Planters, those New England settlers who 
came after the expulsion of the Acadians 
in 1755. The oldest documented house is 
in Annapolis Royal, and is dated 1708. 

If there are still 10,000 such old houses 
today, how many were there 20 or 30 years 
ago? Evelyn Richardson’s lighthouse at 
Barrington Passage no longer exists. The 
Pictou home of Sir William Dawson, 
world-famous geologist and author of 
Acadian Geology, was demolished years 
ago, as was Petersfield, once the home 
of John Stewart McLennan, senator and 
author of a history of Louisbourg. All 
that is left of the New Glasgow home of 
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Dr. George Patterson, author of the in- 
valuable History of Pictou County, is 
some stained glass now installed in the 
house of James Cameron, a Pictou Coun- 
ty writer. 

The architecture of the houses is as 
varied as the writers; everything from 
pioneer cottage, Loyalist mansion, 
Georgian, high Victorian, gabled, gam- 
brelled, bell-cast. According to architec- 
tural historians, there is no truly in- 
digenous Nova Scotian building style; our 
designs came largely from New England 
and Britain. The heritage unit does not 
totally accept this theory; they believe that 
by the time the inventory is completed a 
specifically Nova Scotian style will have 
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So whether you choose the elegance 
of solid oak, or the smooth modern 
lines of the European look, Kenwood 
has a Kitchen Style for Every Lifestyle. 

Visit our showroom today, and let us 
design your new kitchen with no 
obligation to you. Or if you prefer, we'll 
visit you at your convenience in your 
home. 


Also Assembling and Distributing the Solaris “V” 
Insulated Steel Door Entrance Systems. 
Distributing throughout Atlantic Canada. 

Showroom, Plant & Warehouse at Debert, N. S. 


FREE PLANNING & DESIGN SERVICE DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
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A division of Kent Homes Ltd. 
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PHONE OR WRITE TO: 


JIM GATES or BUD MacDONALD 


KENWOOD KITCHENS 
P.O. BOX 10 
DEBERT, NOVA SCOTIA 
BOM 1G0 
Phone 902-662-2565 


emerged. The one feature of these houses 
that does qualify as Nova Scotian is the 
famous five-sided dormer window found 
so frequently, but even this was of course 
imported from Scotland — brought, it 
seems, by the Scottish stone-masons who 
came in the 1820s to construct the 
Shubenacadie Canal. 

In the town of Lunenburg these 
dormers have developed into a high form 
of architectural art; their simple shape has 
grown and flowered into the Lunenburg 
Bump, an enlarged, extended and 
overhanging projection on the front of 
the house. There are bumps with two and 
three tiers, bumps which descend to the 
ground and are incorporated into a five- 
sided front door, bumps with Italianate 
or Gothic stylishness. Sadly, the one 
Lunenburg house on the writers’ list 
(belonging to the historian J. Murray 
Beck) has a plain Scottish dormer and bay 
windows. But the 1860s builder put an in- 
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L.M. Montgomery rented a room here when 
she worked for a Halifax newspaper 


teresting curve over the door and a dou- 
ble eyebrow or hood over the window 
above. It’s a good old house, worthy of 
its peers in that remarkable museum of 
architecture which is Lunenburg and 
which the tourists find so rewarding. 
Ernest Buckler lived and wrote in an 
old farmhouse, white-painted, with a 
wide hospitable front door, a gable, cor- 
nerboards grooved for decoration and 
topped with molding. Yarmouth houses 
had a quality of exuberance; such was the . 
house once owned by J. Murray Lawson, 
one-time editor of the Yarmouth Herald. 
In the year that L.M. Montgomery work- 
ed for a Halifax paper, she roomed in the 
old stone house at the corner of Barr- 
ington and Bishop streets in Halifax, once 
owned by George Munro Grant, author, 
minister of St. Matthew’s Church and 
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An Italianate doorway remains at the Halifax 
home of feminist writer Amelia Fytche 


later president of Queen’s University. The 
most prolific of the writers, Dr. Watson 
Kirkconnell, president of Acadia Univer- 
sity, occupied its official residence. Built 
in 1852, it isan excellent example of Greek 
Revival architecture. It sits well on 
Wolfville’s main street; its classical por- 
tico and Ionic columns are in harmony 
with the pillars of the main university 
buildings across the grassy campus slope. 

Charles Bruce, father of writer Harry 
Bruce, author of The Channel Shore, a 
fine novel about life in Guysborough 
County early in the 20th century, grew up 
in a house rather like Ernest Buckler’s, 
on the Guysborough shore with a fine 
view of the sea. Bruce was one of the 
group of 1920s poets called The Song 
Fishermen, and which included (among 
others) Kenneth Leslie, Robert Norwood 
and Andrew Merkel, each of them 
linked to a house. Merkel became bureau 
chief of Canadian Press in Halifax and 
after his retirement continued to write and 
publish poetry from his 200-year-old 
house, Brow Hill, looking out over the 
Annapolis Basin at Lower Granville, 


Historian Shand lived in a Victorian mansion 
overlooking the Avon River 
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where he established the Abenaki Press. 

What locales for novels or films these 
Nova Scotian writers’ houses would 
make: Gwendolyn Shand wrote local 
history from a magnificently confident 
Victorian mansion which rises high above 
the Avon River at Windsor. The Savary 
house near Digby, built in 1820, could 
provide an authentically elegant colonial 
atmosphere. Perhaps the most astonish- 
ing of all is at Falmouth, not far from 
Wolfville, the former home of a local 
historian and writer. Built about 1830, 
it sits surrounded by orchards, dykelands 
and stately trees. It’s a low, rambling 
structure, two storeys, with 29 rooms, two 
drawing rooms and a dairy in the base- 
ment, as well as an underground tunnel 


leading to the apple barn. For romantic 
atmosphere it heads the list. 

So while we’re waiting for the film 
Script writers to find us, there’s an addi- 
tional small gem, my own, the most 
modest of all the houses here described. 
It is the simplest form of pioneer dwell- 
ings, a single storey with a half-loft. It 
was once the village post office. But one 
of the living-room walls is made of 12-inch 
pine boards; it has a partial view of the 
beautiful Northumberland Strait and an 
expensive new bathroom. Like other 
writers today, I too can spend my spare 
time scraping paint and renewing elec- 
trical wiring. It concentrates the mind 
wonderfully for sitting down to the 
typewriter. Pe] 
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traditional and country 
home designs you have 
ever seen. 

Visit our sales office 
today and pick up your 
copy of Viceroy’s 
Superhomes catalogue 
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BUILDING A 
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Viceroy offers a selection 
of the finest contemporary, 
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Viceroy Catalogue. I enclose $10.00 
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FOMe OWNEISNIO 
IS WIININ reach 


the best investment a consumer can 

make. More and more people are 
buying homes, encouraged by stable mort- 
gagerates after the ups and downs of a few 
years ago and in some parts of the coun- 
try, by an improving economy. A Royal 
LePage study of Canadian centres also in- 
dicates that a greater number of afford- 
able homes are now on the market. 

The difference between the cost of rent- 
ing and buying is not very high, although 
many tenants still think that home owner- 
ship is beyond their reach. The figures tell 
the following tale. The Canadian average 
home price is close to $83,500. Assume a 
15 per cent down payment of $12,525 and 
an 11.5 per cent mortgage amortized over 
a period of 25 years on the remaining 
$70,975. Annual real estate taxes are ap- 
proximately $1,000, and there’s also about 
$350 for insurance costs. Total monthly 
principal, interest, tax and insurance 
payments (PITI) amounts to $820. 

Since the monthly rent on a standard 
two-bedroom apartment is $550, the dif- 
ference between owning and renting is ap- 
proximately $270 monthly. An annual 


he esidential real estate continues to be 


Annual 
Household 
Income 


$ 
50,000 


45,000 
40,000 
35,000 
30,000 


25,000 


20,000 


$ 47,000 61,100 76,400 90,600 105,900 120,000 135,300 


Maximum Home Price 
Assumes 11 1/2% mortgage rate with 15% downpayment. Prepared December 1985 by Royal LePage. 


household income (pre-tax salaries of two 
wage earners) of $32,000 can carry the 
mortgage on an $83,500 home. 

Apart from actual numbers, there are 
other advantages of home ownership, 
among them long-term security and per- 
sonal benefits. It may take 20 years, but 
once a mortgage is paid off, the home 
buyer owns a major asset and lives rent 
free. Owning a home is a practical long- 
term hedge against inflation. If housing 
prices rise, so does the value of the buyer’s 
home. Homeowners enjoy privacy and 
freedom and become their own landlord. 
Changes and improvements to a home or 
property enhance its value. 

Recent innovations in mortgage financ- 
ing make homes more affordable to the 
first-time buyer. There are variable mort- 
gage rates, portion payments, pre-payment 
options and the doubling of monthly pay- 
ments. These options can save homeowners 
thousands of dollars and allow them to be 
debt-free years sooner. 

The chart illustrates the combined 
family income levels required to purchase 
homes of various prices at current interest 
rates. 


Home Affordability 


Authorized 


dealers 
for Corian® 


Acadian Cabinets & Specialties Ltd., 
75 Akerly Blvd., Unit C, 
Burnside Industrial Park, 

Dartmouth, N.S. 
465-2022 


Ceramic Tile Shop, 
199 Townsend St., Sydney, 
Cape Breton, N.S. 
562-8453 


European Custom Kitchens, 
PO. Box 46, R.R. #1, Fall River, 
Halifax, County, N.S. BON 2V0 

861-4349 


Classic Kitchens, 

75 Akerly Blvd., Suite R., 
Burnside Industrial Park, 
Dartmouth, N.S. 
463-9299 


Artisan Woodworks, Ivan Amirault 
Amirault’s Hill, 
Yarmouth Co., N.S. 

Shop: 648-3022 — Home: 648-3303 


Benova Construction Services, 
Site 9, Box 48, R.R. #1, 
Windsor Junction, N.S. BON 2V0 
Specializing in Corian Installations 
861-1150 


Triangle Kitchens, 
38 Oliver Crescent, 
New Maryland, N.B. 
1-506-459-3027 


Life Time Kitchens, 
169 Mountain Rd., 
Moncton, N.B. 
1-506-854-4871 


Island Counter Top, 
Specializing in the Sales and 
Installation of Dupont Corian 
for the Atlantic provinces. 
P.O. Box 2482, Charlottetown, 
PE.L C1A 8C2 
569-2339 
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Solid beauty that lasts. 


Corian Tbe 


its more than skin deep. 


because 


CORIAN is easy to care for because it’s solid. Look at your 


surfaces. Now look at CORIAN. CORIAN is thick and solid, with 


conventional countertops. They’re probably laminated or thin, coated a We 


beauty that goes clear through. The CORIAN difference means aqui al 
your kitchen and bath will stay looking new so much longer. 

Stubborn stains — including cigarette burns — come out with 
cleanser. (Yes, it’s safe to scrub.) Even nicks and cuts can be sanded 


out. And the beauty of CORIAN comes right back. 


Let your imagination run free with CORIAN. Kitchen and bath 
counters, vanities, shower and tub enclosures, even one-piece sink 
and top combinations. CORIAN can be custom-designed and 


custom-edged to your most creative ideas. 


CORIAN. At fine kitchen and bath dealers, remodelers 


and builders. See your Yellow Pages. 


Distributors: 


B. & N. FLOORING SUPPLIES (N.S.) LTD., 

226 Bedford Highway, Halifax, N.S. B3M 2K3 
443-4678; B. & N. FLOORING SUPPLIES LTD., 
55 Queen St., Moncton, N.B. 1-506-855-1724; 

B. & N. FLOORING SUPPLIES (N.B.) LTD., 

1190 Fairville Blvd., Saint John, N.B. 1-506-635-8823 


Solid beauty that lasts. 


CANADA 


Corian’ isaregistered Du Pont trademark for its building products. Only Du Pont makes Corian, 


atlantic homes 


ANANTIC ProviINCes 
NOUSE rice SUVEY 


esidential resale housing values vary 
widely throughout the Atlantic 
Provinces. Statistics compiled by 
Royal LePage show Halifax prices were 
stable in early 1986 while houses in other 
Atlantic communities were selling at sig- 
nificantly higher prices than a year ago. 

A factor in the virtually unchanged 
Halifax figures is the decreased activity 
in offshore drilling. At the same time, says 
Colin Cope, vice president and divisional 
general manager for Royal LePage, ‘‘the 
demand for lower or mid-priced range 
resale homes in the Halifax-Dartmouth 
area has outstripped the supply of prop- 
erties.’ The exception is the north end of 


Halifax which has seen solid price in- 
creases of eight to 10 per cent. 

In St. John’s, Nfld., and in Moncton 
resale prices were 


nnou inaing the 1986 Seville. The new essence of deg 


and Riverview, N.B., 


yy, lo iat dive Cadllac eC 2 


Forbes Chevrolet Otdemalile ia 
580 Portland Street, Dartmouth, | Nova Scotia 


— | Scotia Chevrolet Oldsmobile Ltd. 
__ 2477 Robie Street, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
422-8551 
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up 10 to 12 per cent. Charlottetown has 
been called a seller’s market where houses 
escalated 20 per cent in price — an ex- 
ecutive, two-storey home there costs 
$130,000. 


During 1986, Cope says, ‘*We’re look- 
ing for very conservative increases in 
house prices. This year, the supply of 
homes on the market will be able to meet 
the demand due to active construction.’ 


Detached Bungalow 


Price Price 

City January 1986 1 year Ago Taxes 
Halifax — Clayton Park 124,000 124,000 1,650 
— Halifax West 129,000 129,000 |e Ed 

— North End 90,000 83,000 925 

— South End 165,000 165,000 EAD fe 
Dartmouth — Centre 80,000 85,500 950 
— East 83,000 — 1,100 

— North 83,000 a 950 

— Colby Village 87,500 86,000 1,150 

Bedford 100,000 98,000 1,100 
Sackville, N.S. 75,000 72,000 900 
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Charlottetown 71,000 
Fredericton 73,000 
Moncton 62,000 
Riverview (Moncton) 60,000 
Rothesay 71,000 
Saint John, N.B. 66,000 
St. John’s — East End 80,500 
— Mount Pearl 77,300 
— West 77,800 
Standard Condominium Apartment 
Price Price 
City January 1986 1 year Ago Taxes 
Halifax — West 110,000 109,000 1225 
— North End 55,000 50,000 595 
Dartmouth — Centre 70,000 70,000 900 
— East 69,900 850 
— North 59,900 750 
Saint John, N.B. 60,000 760 
St. John’s — East End 86,500 952 
Executive Detached Two-Storey 
Price Price 
City January 1986 1 year Ago Taxes 
Halifax — Clayton Park 188,500 188,500 2,400 
— Halifax West 173,000 173,000 2,500 
— North End 110,000 100,000 1,295 
— South End 200,000 197,500 2,600 
Dartmouth — Centre 135,000 155,000 1,950 
— East 142,000 — 1,900 
— North 115,000 — 1,600 
— Colby Village 133,000 140,000 1,700 
Bedford 140,000 140,000 1,350 
Sackville, N.S. 119,000 110,000 1,200 
Charlottetown 130,000 105,000 1,400 
Fredericton 130,000 123,000 1,200 
Moncton 105,000 93,500 1,200 
Riverview (Moncton) 105,000 93,500 900 
Rothesay 138,000 127,000 835 
Saint John, N.B. 119,000 112,000 1,450 
St. John’s — East End 135,000 127,100 1,485 
— Mount Pearl 117,500 100,300 940 
— West 122,500 108,700 1,350 


Standard Townhouse 

Price Price 
City January 1986 1 year Ago Taxes 
Halifax — Clayton Park 88,000 88,000 1,100 
— North End 88,000 83,500 875 

Dartmouth — Centre 74,000 — 1.130% 

— East 83,000 — 1,000 
— Colby Village 62,000 54,000 700 
Rothesay 52,000 — 337 
Saint John, N.B. 52,000 50,000 630 
St. John’s — East End 46,500 512 
— Mount Pearl 43,500 348 
— West 45,000 495 

Luxury Condominium Apartment 

Price Price 
City January 1986 1 year Ago Taxes 
Halifax — West 150,000 150,000 1,750 
— North End 93 ,000 91,500 1,100 
— South End 143,500 141,500 1,425 
Dartmouth — Centre 135,000 140,000 2,000 
Rothesay 50,000 48,000 317 
Saint John, N.B. 130,000 — 1,650 
St. John’s — East End 140,000 — 1,540 


*Some prices have been adjusted to reflect new categories and expanded listings. 
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Atlantic 


¢~ Real Estate 
Limited 
‘Whether you're selling, 
building, or buying. For all 
your real estate needs in 
Sackville, Bedford, Halifax, 
and Dartmouth,’ contact: 


Frank Steele 
EES Se SALE ES aS: 


Full service 

¢ Mortgage Financing 
Assistance 

e New Construction 

e Home Listings 

For out of town customers — 

we will pick you up at the 

airport, assist in hotel 


reservations, and help find the 
home to fit your needs. 


for information on homes 
write: 
}> Atlantic 
7 Real Estate 


Limited 


Frank Steele 

453 Sackville Drive 
Lower Sackville, N.S. 
B4C 2S1 


Office: (902) 865-0300 
Home: (902) 861-2158 


Name 
Address 


Phone # 
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The spirit of hostelling 


YOUTH 


Poor but active, the hostelling movement of Atlantic Canada 
provides the way-stations to healthy adventure for the region’s youth 


by Leslie Smith Dow 

hen 14-year-old Kell Antoft set 

out on a 250-mile bicycle trip 

around Nova Scotia in the sum- 

mer of 1937, he never dreamed he’d be 

at the vanguard of the Canadian hostell- 
ing movement a year later. 

There are now 17 hostels in Atlantic 
Canada and 60 nation-wide, but when 
Antoft made his journey, the movement, 
although established in Europe, was vir- 
tually unheard of in Canada. There was 
only a fledgling Canadian Hostelling 
Association (CHA), newly formed by two 
schoolteacher sisters in Banff, Alberta. 

Antoft quickly joined and set to work. 
The next year he signed up three people 
— two of them Annapolis Valley farmers 
he’d stayed with — who opened up their 
homes to young travellers. These were the 
first hostels on the East Coast. ‘‘The Nova 
Scotia hostel organization hasn’t looked 
back since,’ he says. 

Just then, the American hostelling 
movement was getting underway, and An- 
toft organized bicycle exchange trips with 
a Springfield, Mass., group. In 1939, the 
Halifax Herald did a story on him. But 
Antoft, still a schoolboy, was concerned 
that ‘‘. . . because of my young age, peo- 
ple wouldn’t take the hostelling move- 
ment seriously,’ After all, he had no of- 
fice, no secretary, no funding. He 
organized activities at night, typing let- 
ters on his father’s typewriter. Now retired 
as director of the Institute of Public Af- 
fairs at Dalhousie University, Antoft says 
he’s considered ‘‘the honorary grand- 
father’’ of the Nova Scotia Hostelling 
Association (NSHA), and still takes part 
in some activities. 

From its birth in Germany in 1909, the 
hostelling movement has spread through- 
out the world. Hostels are especially pop- 
ular in Europe, where they are accepted 
as low-cost alternatives to hotels. 

Hostels are more than just a place to 
stay. As Nicholine Laurie, a volunteer 
with the Newfoundland Hostelling Asso- 
ciation says, hostelling’s main intent is to 
‘*provide an inexpensive means for youth 
to experience the world’’ Activities like 
cross-country skiing, mountain climbing, 
kayaking, wilderness photography and 
others are offered by many provincial 
associations, led by volunteers. A 
nominal fee covers transportation and 
equipment rental. Such activities fulfill 
another part of the hostelling association 
mandate, says Laurie — helping people 
experience nature. ‘‘Hostels are very con- 
cerned with all that. They want to help 
people just to appreciate the countryside, 
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to experience the geographics of each 
area.” 

And they aren’t just for young peo- 
ple. In Canada, there’s no age limit for 
hostellers, except that young children 
must be accompanied by an adult. Some 
Atlantic Canada hostels are open year 
round, but most begin the season in May 
or June, closing by September. A perilous 
financial situation means they may 
change locations from year to year, or 
simply don’t open at all. The four pro- 


Kell Antoft: a lifetime of hostelling 


vincial associations are staffed by 
dedicated volunteers and some full-time 
staff. They are enthusiastic about hostell- 
ing, and are determined to stretch skim- 
py operating budgets made up of grants 
from provincial departments of tourism 
and recreation plus proceeds from bake 
sales and bazaars. 

For them and hundreds of visitors to 
Atlantic Canadian hostels, there’s no life 
like it. So what if you have to bring your 
own sleeping bag to many hostels? For 
about $8 (with an annual $15 CHA mem- 
bership; about $3 more if you don’t have 
One) you get a bed for the night, good 
company, advice on what to do and see 
and a chance to talk to travellers from all 
over the world. Segregated by sex, accom- 
modations are dormitory style, although 
some hostels have quadruple-bed rooms. 
With prior notice, families can be accom- 
modated in some hostels. In Nova Scotia’s 
Wentworth Hostel, school groups often 
make overnight visits, learning about 
nature conservation. Later, teachers base 
classroom work on their experience. Says 
Nancy Jardine, executive director of the 
Nova Scotia Hostelling Association, 
‘*they’re our bread and butter. The only 
way financially for us to pay our bills and 


keep things going is to get student 
groups.’ 

Canadian hostels are still fighting a 
tarnished image gained in the late 1960s 
when the federal government, seeking to 
provide overnight accommodation for 
thousands of young travellers on the road 
at that time, opened low-cost shelters 
bearing little resemblance to the highly 
organized and supervised hostels operated 
by the CHA — or to the spirit of conser- 
vation and interrelating it advocates. 

Of the 11 hostels operated by the 
NSHA, only the Halifax Hostel is owned 
by it. Keeping it open year round costs 
the association $65,000 a year. Hostels in 
national parks, usually in buildings 
donated by Parks Canada, are popular 
elsewhere in Canada, but Atlantic Canada 
as yet has none. Both the NSHA and the 
PEI Hostelling Association are looking 
for some. 

Although associations would like to 
see hostels receive the same high profile 
as their European and British counter- 
parts, staff concedes there is an 
‘‘awareness problem”’ in Canada that has 
made for some rocky times for the Atlan- 
tic Canadian hostels. Last year, two 
hostels in New Brunswick didn’t open; a 
third went bankrupt two years ago. In 
1981, the Newfoundland association lost 
their year-round hostel and had to start 
again from scratch. ‘‘The actual use of 
hostels here in Newfoundland is not what 
it could be,’ says Laurie. Jardine of the 
Nova Scotia Association agrees, pointing 
out that most hostels in Canada operate 
at only 18 per cent capacity — except for 
hostels in large cities and in Banff Na- 
tional park — even during the peak sum- 
mer months. Few actually make money. 
An exception among the Atlantic hostels 
is the Charlottetown hostel run by the PEI 
Hostelling Association. Spokesman Boyd 
White said the association operated 
without any provincial grants last year, 
depending solely upon overnight fees to 
pay its $10,000-plus operating costs. 

Part of the problem, says association 
members, is lack of publicity. The na- 
tional association, based in Ottawa, is ex- 
pected to co-ordinate planning and pub- 
licity, but executive director Len Brown 
says there just isn’t enough money to go 
around. A $100,000 grant each year from 
Fitness Canada — which the organization 
must reapply for each year — doesn’t 
stretch far. 

But hostels and hostellers have been 
around a long time; it’s a movement de- 
vised for the budget traveller, particularly 
young people, and it’s not likely to die. 
Oh, you might have to do some small 
chores, like peeling potatoes, sweeping 
floors or washing dishes to pay for your 
keep, but isn’t that just like home? And 
that’s part of what hostelling associations 
want to provide travellers with — a home 
away from home, a chance to grow as an 
individual, meet new people, and take a 
close up look at the country. 
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RALPH SURETTE’S COLUMN 


Reaganizing Atlantic Canada 


ntil very recently it seemed as if the 
federal government had no idea at 


all what it was going to do about re- | 


gional development. The old system of 
pumping money into ‘‘growth centres,’ 
then into ‘‘infrastructure’’ like industrial 
parks then directly into industry failed to 
reduce unemployment. Some federal of- 
ficials admitted to being nonplussed, since 
nothing had worked and no new direc- 
tions were apparent. 

Now it appears that there is a new 
policy and a new direction: Atlantic 
Canada is to get military plants and 
installations. 

How else to interpret the sudden rash 
of proposed military projects? Canada’s 
going after a large NATO air training base 
for Goose Bay, Labrador, in competition 
with Turkey; there’s the proposed Litton 
Industries plant for Charlottetown (see 
page 11); there’s a Pratt and Whitney plant 
going up near Halifax which will be hand- 
ling military contracts; and there’s been the 
furor over the Thyssen corporation’s plan 
to manufacture primarily armed person- 
nel carriers in Cape Breton for the Middle 
East (plus, as of this writing, reports of 
another large German arms manufacturer 
dickering to set up shop on the Strait of 
Canso). The multi billion dollar naval 
frigate program at the Saint John ship- 
yards could be mentioned as well. 

If all this is the fruit of deliberate 
policy (albeit one that may not be sup- 
ported by the entire federal cabinet in all 
its particulars) and not just a coincidence, 
then there’s much dry powder here worthy 
of contemplation. 

Right off the top, there’s a sharp irony. 
In the various disputes involving Ameri- 
can protectionism, the Americans accuse 
Canada of unfairly subsidizing industry 
through regional development grants and 
other forms of support. Canada has ar- 
gued back that the Americans also have 
regional development subsidies, although 
they don’t recognize them as such. These 
are the arms and other defence-related 
factories sprinkled throughout the poor 
areas of the U. S., mostly the south. 

If arms factories are the goal of an un- 
stated policy, then the federal government 
is no longer troubled by these conflicts. 
It has simply swallowed whole the Amer- 
ican approach. 

Using military spending as a way to 
pick up the poorer regions, it’s true, has 
been an unspoken practice even here for 
some time, in fact predating the advent 
of regional development programs in the 
1960s. Atlantic Canada has more military 
bases and personnel per capita than any 
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other part of Canada. A quarter of the 
workforce in Halifax is dependent on the 
Navy, for example. But what’s going on 
now is a quantum jump over the mere pre- 
sence of service bases. 

Bases and a history of military involve- 
ment notwithstanding, Atlantic Canadians 
have cultivated a society which is non- 
military in its outlook, given even more 
to peaceful habits and quiet compromise 
than the country at large. Any arms man- 
ufacture, over and above the ethical ques- 
tions, is bound to raise hackles at the soci- 
ological level, as an intrusion into a way 
of life. This has been especially true in 
P.E.I. and even more so in the Goose Bay 
SALA AOE ARAN BE EGS ENE OE EELS 


Is the true aim of 
government thinking on 
regional development to 

create jobs through 
military production? 


case where the native people have been 
complaining bitterly about the effects on 
themselves and wildlife of fighter planes 
in low level training flights. A full-fledged 
NATO base would presumably increase 
the number of flights manyfold. 

The world spends about a trillion 
(a thousand billion) dollars a year on arms 
and armies. The money’s going to be spent 
anyway, so why shouldn’t Atlantic 
Canada get a piece of the action? So goes 
the question. It’s asked with surprising 
ferocity, especially in Cape Breton, un- 
derlining the desperation for jobs. Some 
of the unemployed and their spokesmen, 
and local politicians, expressed ‘‘shock”’ 
and ‘‘dismay”’ at the opposition to the 
Thyssen proposal. Premier John 
Buchanan said that criticism of the pro- 
posal by ‘‘pessimists’”’ ‘‘hurts our prov- 
ince. Hurts it very badly’’ Central Cana- 
dians jealous of the jobs the plant might 
provide — a common bogeyman in these 
parts — have even been fingered as the 
perpetrators of the opposition by local 
MLA and Nova Scotia Culture Minister 
Billy Joe MacLean. 

The case against Thyssen was that it 
wanted to export from here to markets 
forbidden it by West Germany; that it 
would be arming the enemies of Israel (al- 


though this might be a weak charge con- 
sidering Israel’s own profligacy in arms 
sales); and that it was a manufacturer of 
arms and an employer of slave labor 
under the Nazis — the very name 
‘*Thyssen’’ being one that still causes 
many Jewish Canadians to shudder. If the 
desperation for jobs is such that abso- 
lutely no ethical problem can be seen in 
all this, it makes one despair for both 
employment and ethics. 

Yet what should truly give pause is the 
wider picture. Although at one level the 
trillion dollars a year seems to argue for 
“‘our share”’ of military plants, at a higher 
level it argues against them. If that sum 
could be considered entirely necessary for 
legitimate defence it would be one thing. 
Some military production is in fact of that 
type. A massive amount is not. It either 
adds to the mind-boggling overkill pos- 
sessed by the superpowers or ends up in 
the hands of vile regimes and bloody fac- 
tions, reinforcing the ethos of world 
violence. 

Military overproduction is as counter- 
productive economically as it is ethically. 
One of the most peculiar notions to come 
out of the Reagan administration is the 
notion that if the U.S. escalates the arms 
race fast, the Soviets will have to spend 
enormous sums to match it until their 
economy collapses. The fact that the 
American economy — and with it that of 
much of the western world — would likely 
collapse too seems to be not of much 
bother. At certain times — the opening 
of the Second World War, for instance — 
military spending may havea stimulating 
effect on a dead economy. As a perma- 
nent solution for unemployment it’s the 
reverse. It’s a formula for the long-term 
impoverishment of the world. 

These are sombre thoughts that must 
be entertained if we are to be plunged, 
whether by accident or design, into a 
military economy. One of the more dis- 
turbing aspects of this bunch of contro- 
versies is that certain persons in author- 
ity, including premiers, are willing to see 
traces of treason and conspiracy in those 
who are questioning the plants and install- 
ations. This too is a bit of an East Coast 
tradition — the same accusations were 
made against those who questioned dis- 
ruptive or shady developments in the past. 

Nevertheless, the questions must be 
asked. Better yet, answers should be given. 
The new Atlantic Enterprise program of 
federal tax credits and loan guarantees for 
the region notwithstanding, is the true aim 
of new regional development thinking to 
create jobs through military production? 
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An Israeli’s adventures at the 


North Sydney shipyard 


Dory Tuvim saved the 150-year-old North Sydney shipyard from 
oblivion — but he had to overcome some peculiar local resistance 


7 by Heather Laskey 

h ory Tuvim’s decision to acquire a 

ship repair yard in North Sydney 

was sensible by most business cri- 
teria: the yard and its equipment could be 
bought for a reasonable price, there was 
a local fishing industry in need of its ser- 
vices and a skilled labor force desperate for 
work, he was widely experienced in the 
marine business, his proposal was receiv- 
ed enthusiastically by the mayor and coun- 
cil, and government was loudly canvass- 
ing for entrepreneurs to invest in the area. 

But being unversed in the particulars 
of the malaise created in Cape Breton by 
long economic stagnation, the Israeli- 
born Montreal entrepreneur was not 
prepared for many of the problems that 
quickly beset him and which would have 
made a less determined individual throw 
up his hands and walk off. 

Tuvim chanced across the 150-year- 
old local shipyard in July 1983, a month 
after its closure, when he was in the town 
exploring the possibilities of extending his 
Montreal-based container repair business 
there. He found that scheme inappro- 
priate. But ‘‘as I was there and was pre- 
pared to invest in the area and I could see 
the potential, I decided I may as well try 
to purchase the shipyard.’ 

Tuvim put in a $75,000 bid, returned 
to Montreal, raised a half-million dollars 
in seed money, and came back to find that 
his supposedly confidential bid through 
the local Bank of Nova Scotia had been 
turned down by the shipyard’s trustees in 
favor of one for $75,750. He was tipped 
off that the counter-bid came from in- 
terests wanting the yard for real estate, 
so he called in the union and together they 
picketed the bank. It had to be closed for 
the day. “‘It was a kind of cultural shock 
to the town, but the message was clear that 
I wouldn’t let it go’’ 

Other shocks to the local establish- 
ment were to follow. When the trustees 
concluded the sale and tried to bring in 
wreckers to dismantle the yard, Tuvim 
and the union blocked their way. The 
trustees went to court, but the judge, a 
former labor mediator, ruled in favor of 
Tuvim, and took the unprecedented step 
of reprimanding the trustees. Tuvim had 
won the first battle. 

After he got ownership, he then had 
to find more capital for operating ex- 
penses and to upgrade the yard. He 
negotiated provincial loan guarantees, 
and his investment was matched by a $1.5 
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million UIC grant towards initial labor 
costs, but, like many other would-be en- 
trepreneurs in the region, he found that 
it was easier to get grants than bank loans, 
‘‘the lifeline, the bloodstream of the 
economy.’ He was refused on the grounds 
of risk. Finally he got a credit line from 
the Continental Bank because it dealt with 
his Montreal business. ‘‘Otherwise?’ he 
says, ‘‘I’d still be looking”’ 

Tuvim was also frustrated by the 


amount of time consumed by having to 
negotiate with five or six different agen- 
cies to get financing. ‘‘They have good 
intentions but they’re locked into 
bureaucracy.’ But his strongest criticism 
is for the Federal Business Development 
Bank. ‘‘Their attitude is negative. For 
them risk-taking is a sin, although they 
charge two to three per cent over the usual 
rates.’ 

He had requested an FBDB loan of 
$650,000 to renovate the wharf, buildings 
and cradle. He only got half, ‘‘though 
they took first lien on the property,’ he 
says. ““It meant that we had to use work- 
ing capital for capital investment and we 
immediately had a $300,000 deficit. It 
could have been a death blow?’ However, 
he clenched his teeth and hung on. 

Tuvim does not lack tenacity. Nor 
business experience. He was born in 1936 
in Israel into a shipyard-owning family. 
He became a deck officer with ZIM, the 
Israeli-owned shipping line and earned his 
master’s ticket. In 1967, after serving in 


Dory Tuvim restores life to a 150-year-old shipyard and chooses Cape Breton as home 


the Six Day War, he emigrated to Canada 
and started the successful Marine Con- 
tainer Services in Montreal. His partner 
manages it since Tuvim moved to Cape 
Breton. He had, however, found it dif- 
ficult to understand the attitude of other 
business people in the area — ‘‘an attitude 
of resentment rather than co-operation. 
They don’t seem to want outsiders with 
modern ways of thinking to come here 
and make something succeed.’ 

Tuvim was a union negotiator when 
he was with ZIM, but despite his empathy 
with the labor viewpoint, he found it took 
him a while to understand the psycho- 
logical effects of years of endemic under- 
employment and old-style management 
attitudes. He says, ‘‘I wanted to upgrade 
labor rather than degrade it, but at first 
my approach was met with suspicion — 
even, for example, when I insisted on pro- 
per safety precautions. They are fantastic 
tradesmen, but I also demanded effic- 
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iency. The tragedy in Cape Breton is that 
they are used to working to protect their 
UIC stamps. The problem had been 
mainly to adapt the workforce to modern 
thinking, so it is an ongoing educational 
process.’ 

Tuvim renamed the shipyard, Good 
People Sea and Shore Services — ‘‘to give 
the people a sense of confidence?’ In its 
first seven months of operation it had 
already turned $1.2 million in sales. It has 
a new 300 ft. concrete wharf, a new 
machine shop, offices and store. Up to 
40 people are employed in the summer, 
11 in the winter. There will be more jobs 
if he gets the financing to upgrade the slip- 
way and put in the technology to accom- 
modate offshore supply ships. 

He and his wife Judith, the operations 
manager, and his son Michael, the store 
manager, are happy living in Cape Breton. 
Despite the frustrations, Tuvim says that 
he’s staying, and that it has been a ‘‘fan- 
tastic’’ experience to bring the old 
shipyard back to life. 
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“Making a few 
bucks” on the 
Island — the 


Billy Rix story 


Billy Rix ts P.E.I.’s best-known 
business adventurer. He’ll try 
anything — and usually succeeds. 
Making money in these parts is 
not as hard as most people think, 
he says. You just have to be 
“‘aggressive’’ 


by Jim Cluett 

illy Rix of Charlottetown walks like 

a sailor, talks like a horse trader, and 

does business like a genius. ‘‘He’s 

the perfect example of the entrepreneur 
everybody dreams they’d like to be,’ says 
one local lawyer about Prince Edward 
Island’s best known business adventurer. 

William Alfred Rix, Jr. bought his 
first company 26 years ago so he could 
sell culvert pipe to the province. ‘‘An old 
Liberal, Waiter Jordan, owned the com- 
pany when the Conservatives got elected 
in 1959?’ he recalls with a grin. ‘‘Jordan 
called me one day and said, ‘Hey, Billy, 
these guys won’t buy any more culvert 
from me. You’rea good Tory, why don’t 
you buy the company and sell to them?’’’ 
Rix borrowed $8,000 and did just that. 

Today Charlottetown Metal Products 
has branched out from culvert fabricating 
to fish and food processing equipment 
and now sells to companies around the 
globe. What’s more, Rix is a director of 
11 regional companies anda shareholder 
in countless others. He steps in and out 
of business ventures so quickly, even he 
isn’t sure just how many he’s had in the 
last 20 years. Right now he’s in the con- 
crete business, owns a brewery, part of 
a film production outfit, and in a few 
months, he hopes to have his own bakery 
in Australia. 

**T have no management ability at all?’ 
says Rix matter-of-factly. ‘‘I couldn’t run 
a thing. I’m a developer, a promoter?’ But 
people around the province and around 
the world consider him one of the most 
astute promoters going. He may not be 
a whiz at accounting, but he knows how 
to hire people who are. And he knows how 
to get things moving. 

**He’s an action-oriented individual 
who gets a kick out of getting things 
done,’ says Don Deacon of Atlantic Ven- 
tures Trust in Charlottetown. ‘‘Some 
people never want to venture beyond 
what’s absolutely safe. You can get that 
in acemetery. Billy’s going to be an adven- 
turer as long as he draws a breath?’ 
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pes prepared in the grand tradition with Grand Marnier, write: 


‘ier, PO. Box 1028 — Station “B”, Montreal (Québec) H3B 3K5 


Billy Rix plays to win, has a reputation that’s legendary, but his success is due to plain hard work 


That adventurous spirit exudes from 
Billy Rix. He’s like a kid with a life-size 
game board, and he’s not afraid to play. 
On one wall of his office above the fabri- 
cating plant at Charlottetown Metal Pro- 
ducts is a map of the world. Rix rattles 
off places where he’s played the game suc- 
cessfully. ‘‘We sell equipment in the 
Caribbean, in South America, Africa and 
Europe,’ he boasts. 

On the wall behind his desk is evidence 
of another game. Rix loves horses. 
*“Horses are my hobby, my affliction,’ 
he comments somewhat sheepishly. 
**That’s how I get rid of all my surplus 
money. I don’t gamble it, I don’t drink 
it, I feed it to my horses?’ 

But when asked just how much sur- 
plus money he has, Rix is silent. He 
measures his wealth by the fun he has in 
life, not by the money in his hip pocket. 

“*T don’t know how much he has,’ says 
Don Deacon. ‘‘I never asked him. He 


might be rich or he might be poor. I only 


know that when Billy says he can do 
something, he’ll do it?’ 

While Billy Rix’s bankers probably 
know exactly how much money he has, 
it doesn’t seem to matter much to them. 
Bob Minard was Billy’s bank manager for 
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11 years and admits he never turned down 
a loan application from Rix. ‘‘He’s fan- 
tastic. You always know where he is. . 
. projections, monthly statements, that 
sort of stuff. He has his fingers on the 
pulse of his business all the time?’ 

That doesn’t mean Rix hasn’t failed 
from time to time. When he was only in 
his 20s, he nearly lost his shirt. ‘‘I got in- 
volved with a bakery once?’ he recalls with 
a laugh. ‘‘We were going to take on Lanes 
and Butternut. I didn’t have the markets 
or the plant capacity, and I lost about 
$50,000. That was all the cash I had at 
the time”’ 

He tried real estate too. ‘‘I bought 
three houses one week,’ he recalls. ‘‘The 
City of Charlottetown condemned one of 
them. I had bootleggers and prostitutes 
take over another. A woman who hadn’t 
paid her rent for four or five months oc- 
cupied the third. I wound up buying her 
$25 worth of groceries and never did get 
paid any rent?’ That was the end of his 
real estate ventures. 

Regardless of the few failures in his 
life, he’s gained the reputation of being 
aman who turns anything he touches into 
gold. That means an endless stream of 
would-be partners knocking on his door. 
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**I get people who come in here with 
a bunch of good ideas,’ says Rix a little 
amused. ‘‘His good ideas and my money 
are going to make us 50-50 partners. I just 
explain to him the way I play the game. 
For work you get wages, for money you 
get stock. If I’m putting up all the money, 
I’m going to have it all?’ 

That direct approach and frankness 
turns off most of the three or four bud- 
ding tycoons who knock on his door each 
week. It also offends those who haven’t 
learned that the Billy Rix approach has 
a purpose. 

‘‘He’s very dedicated to one thing 
. . . his own way,’ says an associate. 
‘‘When you’ve got eight or ten guys sit- 
ting around a boardroom table, there’s 
only one prominent idea, Rix’s idea. He’s 
got it all fixed in his mind how he wants 
a thing to work’’ Rix is known to be 
something of a dictator. 

‘*1’m not a dictator,’ Rix insists. ‘‘I 
just won’t tolerate people meandering off 
in different directions. Board meetings 
aren’t very enjoyable, so I run them to 
minimize the time that’s required’’ 

**He’s only a dictator if you’re wishy- 
washy,’ says Don Deacon. ‘‘I’ve sat in 
on lots of meetings with Billy. You can 
have some real battles, but he’s very 
pragmatic.’ 

Pragmatic isn’t the word for it. This 
year Rix went into the brewery business. 
Islanders consume $15 million worth of 
suds a year and Rix wanted a part of the 
action. But there’s more to it than that. 
Rix will make all the brewery equipment 
at his other business, Charlottetown 
Metal Products, and the plant clearly 
needs the work. 

When fish companies in the Maritimes 
began going broke in 1982-83, Rix started 
losing customers. ‘‘People we’d dealt with 
for years were failing in the fish business. 
I couldn’t just sit on my hands and say, 
‘My, my, we’ll have to lay everyone off’?’ 

And Rix will take it one step further. 
He’s hired one of the best brewmasters 
in the world to run his Island Breweries. 
With the plant in operation, Rix will sell 
the system elsewhere. Charlottetown 
Metal Products will make the equipment, 
his new brewmaster will teach people how 
to use it, and Rix will sell small breweries 
wherever he can. Already he’s striking 
deals in the Caribbean and South 
America. 

It’s that kind of enterprise, ina region 
where many fear to win, that’s made Bil- 
ly Rix almost legendary. But most of his 
friends just call it plain hard work. ‘‘Bil- 
ly works hard for everything. He makes 
light of that side of it?’ says Don Deacon, 
‘‘but he digs, and digs, and digs. He’s had 
a few slams, but he doesn’t let anybody 
know. He just picks up and gets going 
again.’ 

Rix pooh poohs that theory. ‘‘Ina lit- 
tle community like P.E.I.?’ he concludes, 
‘if you’re a little aggressive and you’re 
trying to do things, it’s not that hard to 
succeed and make a few bucks’’ 
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One arive is 


worth a thousand 
words. Rather than 


explain the features 
of our Volkswagens, 


we invite you 


to explore them 


yourselves. 


Atlantic Volkswagen Dealers Association. 


Dalhousie 
Central Motors Ltd. 
515 Darlington Drive / 684-5533 


Edmundston 
Dumont Bros. Garage Ltd. 
392 Victoria Street / 735-8481 


Fredericton 
Trans Canada Autohaus Ltd. 
Lower St. Marys / 459-1115 


Metro Moncton 
Dieppe Auto Ltee/Ltd. 
600 Champlain Street / 854-0444 


Saint John 
R & H Motors Ltd. 
297 Rothesay Avenue / 642-4601 


Woodstock 
Patterson Autohaus Ltd. 
328-9994 


Amherst 
Sunrise Auto House Ltd. 
667-1355 


Dartmouth 
Drescher Motors Ltd. 
215 Wyse Road / 469-6411 


Halifax 


Hillcrest Volkswagen (1979) Ltd. 


3154 Robie Street / 453-2790 


Kentville 
Marshall Motors Ltd. 
95 Cornwallis Street / 678-2155 


Lunenburg County 
Coleman’s Autohaus Inc. 
Hebbville Road / 543-3344 


Middleton 
Parsons Motors Ltd. 
Main Street / 825-4782 


Stellarton 
Bridge Street Motors Ltd. 
Bridge Avenue / 755-5121 


Sydney 
Jim Sampson Motors Ltd. 
George & Townsend / 539-1610 


Truro 
Truro Auto Imports Ltd. 
204 Robie Street / 895-5383 


Yarmouth County 
Ohio Service Center Ltd. 
742-5800 


Happy Valley 
Goose Bay Motors Ltd. 
141 Hamilton River Rd / 896-2973 


Stephenville 
M & F Motors Ltd. 
Hansen Highway / 643-3503 


St. John’s 
Penney Autohaus Limited 
211 Kenmount Road / 726-4424 


Charlottetown 
Autohaus MacLennan Ltd. 
Sherwood Road / 892-5381 


BUSINESS/PROFESSIONAL SURVEY 


Dear ATLANTIC INSIGHT business/professional reader. 


We need your help. We would like to Know as much as we can 
about ATLANTIC INSIGHT’s faithful readers who work in business 
and the professions, and so would our advertisers. 


It would help us if you would take a few moments to fill out this short 
questionnaire. Your answers to this survey are important and will be 
treated in total confidence, used only in combination with those of 
other readers. There is no need to to identify yourself. 

Thank you for your co-operation. 


1. Which of the following is your business’ principal activity? 


(check first column — one only please) 


Which other areas (if any) is your business significantly 
involved in? (check second column — one only please) 


Principal Other 
Activity Involvement 
Agriculture, forestry or fisheries ae Pisce 
Mining, oil, or gas pa pene 
Manufacturing 2 rhs, tuto 
Transportation, communication 
or public utilities 4 oars 
Wholesale trade Bones ae 
Retail trade Secu 6 
Finance, insurance or real 
estate eel pe eee 
Personal or business services 8 8 


Approximately how many full-time employees, including 
yourself, are there in your company in all its plants, branches, 
and divisions in Atlantic Canada? 


4 or fewer pt. 10 49 es ac. 
5 to9 2_.. 50ormore Posed es 
10 to 24 3 


Which of the following best represents your business or 
professional title or position? Please check one. 


President, CEO, Chairman 9 
Vice President 

General Manager 

Controller, Treasurer, Office Manager 

Technical Manager (i.e. Engineer) 

Owner or Partner 
Sales/Marketing/Advertising/Purchasing Manager 
Plant/Production Manager 
Stockbroker/Accountant/Financial 

Skilled Labor (Repair, Serviceman, etc.) 

Skilled Factory Worker 

Secretary/Clerical 

Primary Industry (fish, mining, lumber) 


<<. 0° Oe Si) Or PS Ptor Sho 


? 


Please check the brackets that best represent what were the 
gross sales or revenues for 1985 for your corporation or firm, 
including all plants, divisions, branches and subsidiaries. 
(Please check one): 


Under $50,000 va PObT eae 
$50,000 - $99,999 a 
$100,000 - $249,999 


$250,000 - $499,999 eras 
$500,000 - $999,999 shox 
3. $1,000,000 or more pes 


For which of the following products or services do you ever 
initiate, approve, authorize, influence or recommend the 
purchase/lease of in the course of your business activities? 
(Please check all that apply): 


Accounting services 124 
Advertising media, public relations, promotional 2 
Audio/visual 3 
Banking services 4 
Building materials/maintenance/equipment 5 
Company cars/trucks/etc. 6 
Computer equipment/services/software/word 

processors 7 
Construction design/engineering 8 
Conventions/meetings/banaquet facilities : 
Courier/messenger/freight services 0 


Financial/insurance/health & employee benefits x 
Marine equipment/supplies y 
Office furniture/fixtures 194 
Office/industrial/commercial space ah 


Office machines (copiers, typewriters, calculators, 

dictation equipment, etc.) 3 
Personnel services 4 
Telephone/telecommunication equipment services 5 
Travel arrangements 6 


For each of the following publications, please indicate how 
many issues out of six you usually read or look into. (Please 
circle one answer for each magazine listed below that you 
read): 


Atlantic Insight 14-63 4-°3 52°" 1 Nene 
Atlantic Advocate 15-6 ime S20 oes 
Atlantic Business 16-6 °°: 5 4153 2: Tene 
Canadian Business 17-6: S: 4.13 2-41, Nahe 
The Financial Post 16-6;: 5. 34.93 .2¢ 1 Neme 
Financial Times of Canada 19-6: 5° 4. 3.. 21+ None 
Globe & Mail Report on 

Business 20-6 5 4 3 2 1 None 
Maclean’s 21635 4 1 2: ea 
Time 22:6, 6:43) 2:1 “enone 


ABOUT YOURSELF AND YOUR HOUSEHOLD 


The following information is collected and compiled in combination 
with all other responses. All information collected is strictly 
confidential and no individual response will be identified. 


7 Please indicate your age: 


10 


11 


12 
13 


21... Under 18 2. 3510 49 
7 ilo 24 s__._- 50 to 64 
$35 2030: 34 6__. 65 or over 
Please indicate your sex: 
24-1 Male 2 Female 
What is the highest level of education you have attained? 
25-1 public school 5s graduated college/ 
2 attended high school university 


hens graduated high school _«__ post-graduate study 
___._ attended college/ 


university 


What was your approximate total household income before 
taxes in 1985. Please include the incomes of all household 
members from all sources. Include all wages, bonuses, interest, 
dividends, rentals, sale of property, etc. 


21. Under $10,000 6__ $35,000 to $49,999 
2 $10,000 to $14,999 7___ $50,000 to $74,999 
3 $15,000 to $19,999 s__ $75,000 to $99,999 
4 $20,000 to $24,999 s___ $100,000 to $199,999 
: $25,000 to $34,999 o___ $200,000 or more 


Which of the following best describes the location of your 
prinicpal residence: 


21 -- central city 3. small town 
2___ suburb 4 country 
What are the first three characters in your postal code? 


In which province do you reside: 


o»61___ New Brunswick s___ Newfoundland 
2__ Nova Scotia ____ Other (please indicate) 
3___ Prince Edward Island 


THANK YOU FOR YOUR ASSISTANCE 


Please send to: 


ATLANTIC INSIGHT 
1668 Barrington Street 


Halifax, Nova Scotia B3J ZA2 


April 1-20 — Cry for the Moon, Mul- 
grave Road Co-op Theatre production on 
tour, opening in Guysborough on April 
Fool’s Day, a funny and macabre tale of 
four ragged figures in the Halifax Poor- 
house in 1832. April 5 at Port Hawkes- 
bury, April 15-19, Sir James Dunn 


Theatre, Dalhousie Arts Centre, Halifax c 


April, month-long — Festival of 
Hands, a collection of the work of over 
70 Nova Scotia craftspeople with demon- 
strations of spinning and weaving, iron- 
work, woodworking and pottery; a project 
of the Nova Scotia Designer Crafts Coun- 
cil, Public Archives of Nova Scotia, Halifax 

April 5 — Maple Syrup Festival Sup- 
pers, the annual spring celebration wel- 
comes visitors to the sugar woods and 
maple camps. Suppers at Pictou, Maple- 
ton, Collingwood, West Leicester, Lower 
Truro, Debert, Wolfville, Salmon River. 
April 12 — Maple Suppers at Wentworth, 
East Leicester, Earltown and Truro 

April 10-May 18 — Eighth Dalhousie 
Drawing Exhibition, artist-curated by 
Sheila Butler of Winnipeg who presents 
Halifax viewers with a wide range of work 
from Canada’s western provinces. April 
11 — Brown Bag Lunch, noon-hour talk 
by Sheila Butler, 12:30 p.m., Dalhousie 
University Art Gallery, Halifax 
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CALENDAR 


April 18-May 18 — Graphex 9, juried 
and invitational exhibition of Canadian 
prints and drawings organized by the Art 
Gallery of Brant, Acadia University Art 
Gallery, Wolfville 

April 23-26 — Ninth Annual Spring 
Antiques Showsale, Halifax Shopping 


Centre 


“NEW BRUNSWICK - 


eespil 3-5 — Ninth Annual Spring An- 
tiques Showsale, Regent Mall, Fredericton 
April 4-6 — Theatre in Atlantic 
Canada, the fourth Anchorage sym- 
posium; performances in English and 
French by companies from three pro- 
vinces, Mulgrave Road, Co-op, N.S., 
CODCO, Nfld., and a co-production by 
Theatre New Brunswick and Comedy 
Asylum; speakers are theatre profes- 
sionals and playwrights including John 
Gray, sponsored by the Centre for 
Canadian Studies, Mount Allison Univer- 
sity, Sackville 
April 14 — Don Messer’s Jubilee, a 
Neptune Theatre production, Woodstock 
Arts Council, Woodstock High School 
Theatre 
April 16-May 18 — ‘‘Ours,’ a three- 
part exposition of selected works from the 
New Brunswick Craft Collection; wood 
and clay at the National Exhibition Cen- 
tre, quilts and fibre works at the U.N.B. 


Art Centre, metal works at the N.B. Craft 
School and Centre, Fredericton 

April 19-20 — New Brunswick Ken- 
nel Club Dog Show, Rothesay 

April 22-27 — Tenth Annual YWCA 
Quilt Fair Exhibition and Sale, the Monc- 
ton Museum 


April 3-May 4 — Ecclesiastical Silver 
and Embroidery Display, Memorial Uni- 
versity Art Gallery, St. John’s 

April 5 — Loppet, cross-country ski 
event, 15 km, 27 km and SO km races, 
steak dinner and awards, Labrador City 

April 8-9 — She Stoops to Conquer, 
18th century comedy of manners pre- 
sented by the National Theatre School on 
tour to celebrate its 25th anniversary, Arts 
and Culture Centre, St. John’s 

April 14-19 — Labrador Creative Arts 
Festival, stage performances of original 
material, workshops by artists and art 
shows, Happy Valley - Goose Bay 

April 17-19 — All My Sons, presented 
by the Rising Tide Theatre, Arts and Cul- 
ture Centre, St. John’s 

April 23-26 — The Glass Menagerie, 
Tennessee Williams’ first and most endur- 
ing play about family relationships, The- 
atre Newfoundland and Labrador, Cor- 
ner Brook 
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RAY GUY’S COLUMN 


Perils of the funny trade: a 
word of caution to the young 


G 


ood morning and thanks for in- 
viting me along during Careers 
Week to Bung Hole Tickle High to 
speak on the topic of Journalism. 

The main thing about Journalism is 
to eschew the funny idea of it. Once a 
Journalist has been certified funny, his 
life becomes a little hell. A ‘‘funny’’ 
Journalist works twice as hard and is paid 
half as much. 

Cracking wise puts much more strain 
on you than, let us say, the writing of an 
editorial on Pakistan or a news story on 
the excellent job the Board of Trade 
continues to do. 

Journalists who have been certified 
funny show their age much sooner than 
Journalists who broadcast live from 
Pakistan or who actually live next door 
to the president of the Board of Trade. 

That is a general rule in Journalism. 
The more serious and sober a Journalist 
you are the more happy and healthy a 
Journalist you will be. 

I have known Editorial Writers (and 
there’s no one more serious unless it’s the 
person who has to decide between raspberry 
vinegar and Creole shrimp in the ‘‘lifestyle’’ 
section) .. . [have known Editorial Writers 
who once wrote seriously that Mr. Hitler 
was a man to be watched. 

They have gloomed merrily along and 
today are writing seriously that Mr. 
Gorbachev is a man to be watched — and 
they’re still bright as buttons and play a 
hard game of squash. 

On the other hand, a Journalistic 
*‘humorist’’ is a pitiful sight. He slopes 
around town in a grubby raincoat with a 
flask of cheap rye in the pocket, spitting 
into a dirty handkerchief. He was certified 
funny only a few short years ago and has 
since humored himself into a slushy puddle. 

Ah, yes, students of Bung Hole Tickle 
High. I know. I stand here today as living 
proof of the perils of being a ‘‘funny’’ 
Journalist. Here to warn you, here to 
entreat you, here to beg you to bea serious 
Journalist, to train for the ‘‘lifestyle’’ 
section of the newspapers or programs 
like Midday on the CBC. 

You’ll live to see your children grow 
up and become dentists, your BMW 
dealer ask you to join his bridge club and 
the still-young-and-glamorous widow of 
some Journalistic ‘‘humor’’ writer ask 
you for advice about the carpet for her 
new apartment. 

How does it all start? We must go back 
to the Caesars of ancient Rome. They 
were sort of like modern-day mayors of 
Halifax except they kept lions. 

Away would go Caesar to the wars. 
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Away to loot Truro, to despoil Sydney, to 
lay Lunenburg bare to the foxes and crows. 
And home would come Caesar in triumph, 
laden with spoils and trophies, home across 
the Macdonald Bridge as the citizens of 
Halifax cheered him to the skies. 

But do you know, students of Bung 
Hole Tickle High, that whispering in great 
Caesar’s earhole at his very moment of 
triumph was an early model of the 
Journalistic wisecracker? 

‘It won’t last, Julie baby;’ he would 
say. ‘‘Even you will one day snuff it. 
Here, have another humble pill?’ 


Steer well clear of 
Funny Journalism. Set 
your sights on the 
serious branches of the 
profession such as sports 
or social notes 


And to the crowds this official joker 
would shout: ‘‘Hail, Caesar? Don’t make 
me laugh, already. Loot Truro? Ha, this 
turkey couldn’t tear the skin off a rice 
pudding. Listen, people. Caesar is ugly, 
ugly, ugly and his mother dresses him 
funny.’ 

Being a joker back in those days 
wasn’t easy. If he went too far he was fed 
to the imperial lions. It was a nerve- 
wracking job and he grew old, if at all, 
long before his time. 

Not so the Editorial Writer who 
chipped out editorials in the Rome 
Gazette along the lines of ‘‘ Julie Does It 
Yet Again’’ or the editor of the 
‘‘lifestyles’’ section who wrote that the 
Forum should be redone in purple. They 
went on to quadro chariots and second 
villas out in Chester. 

Today, of course, the official jester 
doesn’t have to fear offending the mayor 
of Halifax although I warn you, 
prospective Journalists, to step lightly 
with His Worship of St. John’s. 

And so, history marched on. The 
Celts, the Jews, King Lear, Old King Cole 
— they all had official jesters. In New- 
foundland right down to the present cen- 
tury nearly every community had its fool 
and he was called ‘‘the wonderful quare 
hand.’ 


He stood on his head, capered about, 
clicked his heels and spouted amusing gib- 
berish. His job was to make public mock 
of the merchant, the priest and the con- 
stable so as to make the people believe 
they weren’t absolutely helpless. 

The quare hand could sometimes even 
shame the community triumvirate into a 
modicum of humility or make the people 
giggle so hard that they dropped their rocks 
and clubs. But pay was low and the poor 
fool often ended up in the poor house or 
the lunatic asylum at an early age. 

Then came Modern Journalism and the 
lot of an official fool improved immense- 
ly. Which isn’t saying much. The imperial 
lions were no more and mayors west of St. 
John’s were generally enlightened — but 
raw nerves and an early pauper’s grave still 
loom large. 

At cocktail parties and other such por- 
nographic functions he is often pounced 
upon by strangers who say, “‘Why Mr. Yug, 
sO you’re the funny man, ha, ha, ha?’ 

And Yug replies, ‘‘cold weather we’re 
having, isn’t it?’’ at which the stranger 
rolls around the floor laughing fit to bust 
a gut. 

So Yug, perplexed, adds, ‘‘but I hear 
it may warm up tomorrow,’ at which the 
stranger stares rudely then stomps off in 
a huff glaring back at the biggest, damn- 
dest unfunny fraud that ever was. 

Editors laugh long and loud at poor 
certified-funny Yug — but only when he 
offers to write them a ‘‘serious’’ piece. 
Producers have been known to giggle 
themselves into a hernia over Yug, but on- 
ly if he submits a commentary on 
Pakistan. 

‘‘Crack wise, crack wise,’ they say. 
**My six-year-old kid has got a million of 
*em. Here’s one for free if you promise 
to use it.’ 

And so it is, students of Bung Hole 
Tickle High, that I entreat you by both 
personal and historical example to steer 
well clear of Funny Journalism. Set your 
sights on the serious branches of the pro- 
fession such as sports or social notes. Get 
yourself certified serious soon after you 
step inside a newsroom door. 

That way lies fame, fortune, respect, 
the Canada medal, a seat in the Senate and 
— for those who reach the very top of the 
serious Journalistic ladder — a chain of 
chicken takeaways located right across the 
street from high schools like this. 

And so, dear students, as you ponder 
your futures now during Careers Week 
a few will say: ‘‘Is it Journalism for me?’’ 

Old Yug can only answer: ‘‘Jour- 
nalism? Be Serious!”’ 
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Why the first name 
in outboards should be your 
first outboard. 


